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The Impact Party Journalism 
the Political Register 


REA* 


aura brilliance surrounding such landmarks 
British political journalism the North Briton and the 
Letters Junius has largely obscured the oft-times im- 
portant role played other periodical publications during 
the early years the reign King George III. Born fac- 
tional intrigue, these journals shone for moment then quietly 
disappeared. few, like John Almon’s Political Register, 
blazed significantly over the battleground party warfare 
their pages caught and reflected the clash personalities dom- 
inating the scene Georgian politics. 

The early career the Political Register represents stage 
the transition from the special periodical designed for spe- 
cific political task the regular organ party opinion which 
flourished later generation. Its origin and development 
under Almon’s guidance was large part dependent upon the 
support the Grenville family, but the active interest its 
contents displayed the Marquis Rockingham and the 
Duke Newcastle illustrates the growing significance pub- 
lic opinion and the increasing importance the lowly tools 
whereby that force was molded and directed the late eight- 
eenth century. 

Among the rival heads political factions, none more 
fully appreciated and employed the arts propaganda than 
Richard Grenville, Earl Temple. was who first patron- 
ized John Wilkes and whose long purse supported the cause 
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the printers the North Briton 1763, against overly- 
sensitive government headed Temple’s 
methodical, plodding George Though bitterly op- 
posed that issue, the two Grenvilles were not long separated. 
The disappearance Wilkes casus belli and the develop- 
ment more serious problems imperial administration, 
which they were united conviction, led the reconciliation 
the and his brother 1765. Thenceforth the House 
Grenville provided source from which flowed much the 
political journalism the succeeding five years. Temple was 
ready and wealthy patron, and George Grenville, practical 
man business, was himself wise the ways hacks and 
scribblers. 

presenting their case the rapidly expanding reading 
public, the Grenvilles made prime use the talents the 
young bookseller and publisher, John Almon, who had estab- 
lished himself Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House, with 
Temple’s blessing and support.? Almon rapidly mastered the 
secrets his trade. More than commonly facile with pen, 
produced numerous pamphlets support Temple and 
attracted attention political circles that was sometimes more 
embarrassing than helpful. publisher, Almon’s profi- 
ciency was recognized even his rivals, one whom sarcas- 
tically exclaimed, there not bookseller London 
that knows better how touch eighteen-penny pamph- 
let. —Materials materials, right wrong, for against, 

The activities such agent were publicly demonstrated 
July 1766, when the short-lived Rockingham administra- 
tion was dismissed and William Pitt undertook serve 
George III second time the chief minister the Crown. 

Smith, ed., The Grenville Papers (London, II, 57; Almon, 
History the Late Minority (London, 1765) pp. 184-188. 

Memoirs John Almon (London, 1790) pp. 16-17. 
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Though long faithful supporter Pitt, and offered the high- 
est honors the new ministry, Temple refused join the 
Great Commoner the grounds that Pitt would dominate 
his fellows that he, the Earl, would but capital cypher, 
surrounded with jealous his pride Pitt 
his power, Temple allowed his penmen launch violent 
attack against Pitt, now created Earl Chatham, which soon 
went beyond the disgruntled nobleman’s original intentions. 
Almon stood the foreground the onslaught the pub- 
lisher scurrilous Enquiry into the Conduct late Right 
Honourable Commoner Pitt) which set off major cam- 
paign pamphlet recriminations that lasted through the sum- 
mer months. 

The official character Almon’s publications was the sub- 
ject delightful little satire entitled DIALOGUE 
between VAMP and his PATRON,” which Almon was 
accused having written three essays, two epigrams, and 
rebus the subject the Chatham peerage, and regularly 
copying Temple’s own writings that his hand would not 
recognized the London publishers. Further, the anonymous 
pamphleteer suggested, publisher and patron were not above 
providing replies their own controversial writings. this 
method adequate rebuttal was prevented the same time that 
the bookseller pre-empted the field and assured his 

Such procedures brought doubtful honor the parties 
concerned, but practical evidence their effectiveness was 
soon forthcoming. Charles Townshend, the new Chancellor 
the Exchequer, approached Almon August 1766, and appar- 
ently tendered some remunerative token effort silence 
his press. Townshend probably spoke only for himself, not 
behalf Chatham, and the risk alienating sure support, 
anticipation favor from ministry which few believed could 
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long survive, had little appeal for London tradesman whose 
business was thriving. Almon, courteously regretting that his 
best friends now differed politically, rejected the offer.® 

winter the personal animosity between Temple and 
Chatham ceased attract readers. Horace Walpole declared 
that “Lord Temple just crawls about Almon’s window the 
shape autumnal Though more capable than 
insect shaking the Chatham ministry with all their sound 
and fury, Temple and his journalistic advocates did succeed 
pricking the bubble Chatham’s personal popularity. 
one observer put it, have indeed bespattered his Lord- 
ship very 

The career the new ministry was erratic that its 
leader. Constructed the basis not measures,” 
early demonstrated dangerous lack cohesion. The first par- 
liamentary skirmish engaged Chatham the unfamiliar role 
defender the royal prerogative. soon alienated the 
Marquis Rockingham’s formerly neutral followers, save 
only the leader the Commons, Henry Seymour Conway, and 
the ministry which Burke described tesselated 
was crumbling underfoot when its chief support gave way 
altogether. the close the year Chatham’s health failed, 
and virtually abdicating political leadership, left the min- 
istry the hands the Duke Grafton. That unhappy 
young man found himself poised the brink parliamen- 
tary chaos. Defeated Grenville’s efforts the proposed 
land tax, openly opposed Charles Townshend whose fatal 
genius kept the House Commons entranced, and fearing 
betrayal Conway, Grafton attempted hold the ministry 
together courageous but ill-conceived example perti- 
nacity office that won him universal condemnation. Grafton 
did not stand his own strength alone. Two factors worked 
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extend his tenure: the realistic politics George III, and 
the fatal weakness Opposition which Almon observed 
was sufficiently powerful overthrow the ministry, but, 
wish could not add, venal 

While the politicians maneuvered for place the spring 
1767, the press warfare continued unabated. John 
Almon’s shop plans for new party journal began take 
shape. The projected publication was the result sudden 
inspiration. early the autumn 1764, Almon had toyed 
with the idea issuing weekly paper devoted the cause 
John Wilkes the glories the Opposition. The former gen- 
tleman failed rise Almon’s offer £200 year for his con- 
tributions, and the parliamentary minority was 
disheartened the languor which appeared those 
who, leaders, ought show encouraging When 
Wilkes recovered his enthusiasm for politics 1767, the Picca- 
dilly bookseller renewed his supplications. comes from 
ter astonishment the public have not been favoured with 
something long ago since man capable affording 
them entertainment and making profitable yourself you 
chose accept Even after his plans had matured suffi- 
ciently for him announce the imminent publication the 
new periodical, Almon left doubts his hope that Wilkes 
particular and essential 

April the publisher began advertise the forthcoming 
appearance his magazine. Wilkes boasted having 
secured the services the first rate and added, 
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“If you will obliging give some assistance shall 
inexpressibly Almon’s efforts now began bear 
fruit. Wilkes promised his support the form “fugitive 
essays and which Almon urged him transmit soon 
Before Wilkes could fulfill his promise, however, 
the first issue the Political Register was the press. 

John Almon was far from retiring outlining the scope 
his new publication. 


them the conduct, the views, and those who undertake 
the government the state, seems task not unworthy lover 


his country; and such the chief design the POLITICAL 
REGISTER. 


way justification for this latest addition the already 
thriving London periodical press, the Political Register of- 
fered its creed the shrewd observation that 


The people England are all nations the world, the most 
addicted Politics. The fact certain, and the reason evi- 
dent. The English government universally allowed one 
the freest that ever yet existed; and will found maxim 
that will for ever hold true, that the more free the government, 
the more fond are the people politics. This disposition only 
another name for their love Liberty, and their zeal for its 
preservation. .16 


Almon’s journal was physically little different from its con- 
temporaries and rivals. Politics, letters, fugitive papers, and 
book reviews made the bulk each monthly issue, and 
were supplemented handsome black and white plates satir- 
izing timely political issues personalities. Among the figures 
gouty Chatham hobbling upon his crutches and cringing 
fox representing Lord Holland, the Scottish bonnet which 
identified the Earl Bute was invariably prominent. the 


first number Bute was represented Sampson pulling down 
fol. 119. 


fol. 123. 
Political Register, (May, 1767) Preface. 
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the temple English liberty, another puppet-master 
moving his creatures across the political stage. the usual 
victim this villainous coterie, the Political Register’s artists 
took keen pleasure portraying buxom, harried Britannia, 
her stately gown disarray, her virtue more than obviously 
endangered. Horace Walpole was particularly struck one 
frontispiece which Bute and the king’s mother, Princess 
Augusta, were represented her bedchamber; and lest 
the personages should dubious, the royal arms the 
lozenge were pictured over the 

Editorial boldness won Almon wide popular circulation. 
His repeated requests for material from Wilkes were even- 
tually gratified, and the fifth number the magazine was 
being offered the public, Almon declared, “The Political 
Register succeeds beyond most sanguine expectations. 
become the fashionable political publication the times. All 
parties buy it, and the public approve The public, how- 
ever, did not quite include all parties. the occasion 
debate the House Commons November, Henry 
Conway, answering the complaint George Grenville that 
was being libelled the government press with untoward 
frequency, remarked that, “He himself was abused one 
Almon once month the Political Register] for being 
avaricious. always bought the pamphlet—the only hurt 
did the printer. Almon had lately been modest 
solicit him for patent for printing book; had spoken 
the King and obtained it. Everybody must live their trade; 
abuse was Almon’s 

The Political Register was not the first factional publica- 
tion cause its noble patron acute embarrassment among his 
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friends. Long before Almon’s magazine appeared, Temple’s 
attitude toward the press—his readiness turn his pur- 
poses—had proved irritant between the Earl and the Mar- 
quis Rockingham, leader the most powerful section 
the Opposition. January 1767, when Lord Lyttelton had 
attempted negotiate union the Opposition factions, 
had been told “fairly and fully” Rockingham, “In regard 
Lord his conduct the matter libels and his 
public conversations, had been such, that believed, amongst 
our friends was not man talked This 
coldness toward the Grenville faction, though based upon 
earlier disagreements concerning the Wilkes affair and other 
press cases, may well have reflected Rockingham’s exaspera- 
tion the superior effectiveness Grenvillian propaganda. 
Certainly Edmund Burke was thus incensed when, attempt- 
ing reply factional blast William Knox, The State 
the Nation, complained that his opponents turn 
around perpetual circle their own reasonings and pre- 
tences; they hand you over from one their own pamphlets 
The Grenvilles’ writers lacked the literary 
power which Rockingham’s erstwhile secretary possessed, but 
partisan skirmishers they were certainly far more agile than 
their rivals, and the immediate circumstances called for 
mobility. 

The critical state the ministry mid-July was all too 
apparent George III and the Duke Grafton. Leaderless 
and torn dissentient opinion the House Commons, 
having come within three votes defeat the House 
Lords, their system seemed about collapse. Every means 
strengthening the administration negotiating with the vari- 
ous opposition factions had been tried and found wanting, save 
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one, and was now entered upon. the king’s command 
Rockingham was asked draw plan for the formation 
comprehensive administration which every faction should 
have both place and voice. was asked effect attempt 
the impossible, for mortal hand could really hope dis- 
tribute the loaves and fishes office such manner 
please Grenvilles, Bedfords, Rockinghams, Chathamites, and 
King’s Friends alike. From the ensuing scramble for places 
might come re-shuffling alliances which could made 
serve the purpose the one leader sure his principles and 
his cause. George III was that man, and both Grafton and his 
master fully anticipated the results. Far from throwing the 
king upon the mercies the hated Whigs, this move, wrote 
the Duke, may disunite parties freshly and loosely ce- 
mented, and some one among them may find for their 
interest fall honourably with the present Administration. 
resentment comes aid this event may still the more 

About nine the evening July 20, the Opposi- 
tion factions took counsel Newcastle House. The chiefs were 
present—Rockingham and the old Duke Newcastle one 
side, the Duke Bedford the other—and around them 
hovered their satellites, one whom, Richard Rigby, repre- 
sented the interests Temple and Grenville. these men 
could find common ground for united action office they 
had effectually joined forces out office, they might well 
succeed storming the royal closet and imposing their terms 
upon the king. Inauspiciously the conference opened with the 
presentation Grenville’s sine qua non for union: firm 
policy imperial regulation and control for the American 
colonies, and places for his friends—though neither nor 
Temple asked included the new cabinet. Rockingham 
into violent passion” hearing these demands and 
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utterly rejected both proposals. then outlined his own pro- 
gram which included the retention Henry Conway leader 
the House Commons. Bedford and Rigby objected that 
Conway was unsuited for the task, and after hours jockeying, 
the meeting broke up. “So high did heats go,” wrote Walpole, 
“that the Cavendishes [Rockingham’s friends] ran about town, 
publishing the issue the conference, and taxing the Bedfords 
with 

The following day agreement was reached upon one point: 
united front and comprehensive ministry being beyond 
human achievement, each faction was now free any obliga- 
tion maintain the unity opposition and might seek its 
own ends its own way. The king’s victory was complete. 
matter how weak his ministers, their opponents were more 
feeble their disunity. The reaction set almost once. 
Death removed cockle-bur from the administration with 
Townshend’s demise September, and new strength was 
secured the unimpressive person Lord North, his succes- 
sor. When parliament convened, November 24, the opposition 
factions were each others’ throats, and less than month 
places were found government for Bedford’s hungry fol- 
lowers. they quickly proceeded fortify their position 
became apparent all that George III was the unshaken mas- 
ter English politics. 

Differences upon both men and measures separated the 
factions, and the negotiations July 20-21 had raised tempers 
all sides, but apologies for hasty words were promptly 
was the role played the Political Register that 
transformed latent antipathy into violent antagonism. seed 
resentment and suspicion had been sown the Grenvilles’ 
demand for formal declaration policy upon colonial af- 


Walpole, Memoirs, III, 81; Correspondence John, fourth Duke Bed- 
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fairs; the issue touched the honor Rockingham, who had 
repealed the Stamp Act, certainly was dictated the 
concern George Grenville who had passed that troublesome 
measure. Why, asked the Marquis, should such request 
made unless the Grenvilles would lay before the public 
with whatever coloring they thought proper, throw 
construction upon our conduct our Rock- 
ingham was well acquainted with the Grenvillian propensity 
for enlightening the public for factional purposes; what did 
not yet know was that the entire negotiation was about 
laid bare John Almon’s Political Register. 

The noble lords had scarcely retired their estates after 
the discussions were ended when Temple’s publisher secured 
the particulars this harlequin negotiation the 
whole conversation the Conference from the mouth one 
the persons Newcastle Almon’s inform- 
ant was probably Richard Rigby, Grenvillian spokesman and 
Bedford’s second the recent meeting. Horace Walpole 
can believed, Rigby was stranger political disclosures 
precisely this nature which Almon had previously published 
the Political His account was detailed and accu- 
rate, but laden with political explosives that Almon was 
loss the course should take. “One Party advises 
publish the narrative copy perfect every particu- 
wrote Wilkes; “the other Party are strongly 
against it, that wits ends what do. But affairs 
must soon take turn one way other and then believe 
shall put into the Political Almon’s hesitancy was 
probably due the rumor that “another negotiation 
the tapis with Mr. When this failed material- 
ize, major obstacle stood between the publisher and the 
public. 


Cavendish’s Debates, 584. 
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seems likely that several copies the proposed article 
were drawn and submitted the heads faction for ap- 
proval during the first week August. some manner—the 
“private hand” sketch what Almon was 
about publish reached the Marquis and 
quickly realized that his suspicions the Grenvilles were 
well founded. Here, indignantly remarked, was capi- 
tal performance regard insidious perversion and misrep- 
resentation facts, and equally indecent and 
the middle the month, Rockingham had determined upon 
the course followed meeting this Grenvillian attack. 
His own copy the article sent Lord Dartmouth, and 
other friends were soon supplied with the text. The Earl 
Albemarle grimly confirmed the information that the account 
will print. evidently the manufacture Lord 
Temple George Grenville. told will the Politi- 
cal Register next month,” and, added, any our 
friends know it, wish they would suppress their feelings 
till has made its appearance print, then think Lord 
Temple’s retreat from will difficult.” Like his leader, 
Albemarle was ready expect that any account the negotia- 
tion which suppose come from Lord Temple, 
that school, insidious misrepresentation what passed, 
perverting facts bear colour and carry construction dif- 
ferent from the 

The Marquis immediately wrote Edmund Burke, 
informing him the course events and asking that con- 
sider further steps taken. Rockingham parroted Albe- 
marle’s sentiments and whipped himself into righteous fury 

Rockingham described his source Edmund Burke and William 
Dowdeswell; clue the informant’s identification forthcoming. Rocking- 
ham later declared that the published version was “somewhat different from the 
sketch, but equally malicious, indecent, false, and scandalous.” Cavendish’s De- 
bates, 584; Fitzwilliam and Bourke, eds., Correspondence the Right Hon- 
ourable Edmund Burke (London, 147. 
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against his enemy. Having floundered into the negotiations 
the preceding month without realizing the fate which awaited 
him, Rockingham now welcomed the opportunity coming 
blows with old and known antagonist whose defenses 
seemed vulnerable and whose first advance was already uncov- 
ered. fervently anticipated that the forthcoming publica- 
tion would re-open old wounds and “‘raise many our friends’ 
indignation.” This consideration, cautioned Burke, made 
desirable that nothing said about the sketch before was 
published lest the hearing that were warm, might 
occasion the author authors suppress lower the 
“In former admonished another corre- 
spondent, have known the school from whence this must 
come take alarm and was Rockingham’s highest 
hope that publication the account would drive such wedge 
between the Duke Bedford and the Grenvilles that the 
and declaring, that the publication most infamous and 
scandalous Thereby Rockingham would suc- 
ceed isolating Grenville and Temple from all support and 
himself win important ally. This was the “one great 
which the Marquis hoped make the Grenvillian account 
when published: shewing the Duke Bedford that 
ideas regard Lord Temple and that school have been 
now fully 

due time the fourth number the Political Register 
was published. The leading article was “An impartial Account 
late interesting Conference.” The ultimate point dis- 
agreement was accurately described Rockingham’s insist- 
ence upon supporting Conway opposition 
wishes. The divisive effect Grenville’s colonial demands 
was, however, misrepresented, and said have been passed 
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over very easily. Rockingham was portrayed harsh albeit 
honest light, while Bedford was allowed every advantage 
friendly 

The article created quite sensation. The newspapers 
promptly copied their columns, and seems have 
been generally accepted The initial result 
the Political Register’s thrust into the field faction was 
not entirely what Rockingham had anticipated, however. 
While might exult that his own followers drew apart from 
Grenville because George Grenville’s and Lord Tem- 
ple’s conduct made impossible proceed any good 
failed realize that those same sentiments 
did not come between Bedford and Grenville. vain did 
Newcastle, knowing that hope lay only unity, plead with his 
young successor abandon Conway. vain did the Duke 
point out the general veracity the Political Register’s ac- 
count the negotiation. Newcastle was ready, Rockingham 
noted with concern, palliate, or, indeed, justify 
Lord Temple and George Grenville’s conduct. order 
secure solid junction with the Duke 

Newcastle was right, the approaching parliamentary ses- 
sion demonstrated. Grenville, fully aware Rockingham’s 
hope driving wedge between himself and de- 
livered searing attack upon the Marquis and his followers. 
Bedford’s adherents maintained judicious silence. The Duke 
held Rockingham responsible for the collapse the attempted 
unification and was unmoved Grenville’s first propaganda 
blast the Political Register. Before the year was out the 
Bedfordites came terms with the ministry. “Having thrown 
over Rockingham for the sake Grenville, they now threw 

Political (August 1767) 201-208. 

Hardy, ed., Benenden Letters (London, 1901) 49. 

Cavendish’s Debates, 584. 


Rockingham Memoirs, Il, 57. 
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over Grenville for the sake Thus Rockingham was 
completely foiled his plan win ally and isolate 
Grenville through the extravagances the press. 

What the Whig nobleman could not accomplish, the 
Political Register itself brought about inadvertently. De- 
cember, Almon published word parting His Grace the 
Avowedly Grenvillian, the article con- 
demned Bedford for his capitulation the lure The 
Duke took offence” this and Temple was once more 
held responsible for the painful accusations hurled from 
mon’s press. George Grenville repeatedly assured 
friends that neither nor his brother were concerned the 
publication, but the suspicion their guilt persisted. 
Christmas time, Grenville instructed his agent Thomas 
Whately take every opportunity insist upon 
innocence: had nothing do, either directly in- 
directly [with word being absolute stranger 
till saw print.” Whately carried out his orders 
assiduously, taking care “in more places than one mention 
Lord disavowal the Word but there 
can little doubt that his denial was merely politically ex- 
pedient lie. John Almon later attributed the article the 
eminent Grenvillian propagandist Charles Lloyd; the editor 
The Grenville Papers ascribed Temple 

The close relationship between the Grenville family and 
the Political Register came end the latter part 1768. 
the fourteenth issue his magazine, Almon printed secret 
plan for augmenting the military forces Ireland. the pro- 
posal had been formulated the privacy the royal house- 
hold, His Majesty saw fit inquire how had been secured. 


Winstanley, Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, 192. 
Political (December 1767) 465-468. 

Grenville Papers, 200-204. 

Grenville Papers, 1V, 240. 
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Almon declined betray his informant and escaped further 
investigation the matter, but July 1768, the Political 
Register was placed under the management less notorious 
partisan, Mr. Henry 

The new publisher continued welcome factional pro- 
nouncements. August 1768, William Knox, then George 
Grenville’s most active writer, utilized the magazine for propa- 
ganda purposes, and apparently with Grenville’s 
Later the same year John Wilkes took the cudgels against 
the administration its but the best 
efforts failed suffice. Deprived the important political 
connections enjoyed John Almon, the Political Register 
sank into obscurity irresponsible Radical magazine. 

complete was the decline the Political Register its 
last years that scholars are still its 
One the last items Almon printed the magazine was 
indecent little satire the Duke Grafton and his mistress, 
Nancy Parsons, entitled “Harry and Nan.” The poem was first 
offered for publication Henry Sampson Woodfall, the fa- 
mous printer Junius’s letters the Public Advertiser. 
Woodfall refused accept it, but Almon was less particular, 
and the piece duly appeared the Political Register for June 
1768. several occasions the cautious Woodfall directed his 
less restrained correspondents more daring publishers such 
Almon, but the ultimate fate and becomes 
quite comprehensible William Smith’s identification 
Lady Temple the authoress Any member 


Memoirs John Almon, 47. 

Grenville Papers, 1V, 346-347. 

Bonno, ed., Lettres inédites Suard Wilkes, 193. 

Francesco Cordasco, “An Obscene Elegy Junius,” Notes and 
Queries, CXCVI (1951) 300; and the partial correction “Two Junius Problems 
Resolved. Junius’s ‘Obscene Elegy’: the Complete Text Discovered,” Neophilo- 
logus, 54. 

Political Register, (June 1768) 431; Smith Notes and Queries, 
Ser., 120; Grenville Papers, ccxx. See also Falk, The Royal 
Fitz Roys (London, pp. 158 ff. 
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the Grenville clan seeking publisher would naturally turn 
John Almon for such favor with the utmost assurance 
acceptance. 

the Political Register fell upon evil days, not John 
Almon. Throughout the year 1768, the aims and ideas the 
House Grenville were made available the public 
series pamphlets that bore stamp approval Almon’s 
imprint. William Knox observed, Almon was 
excellent fellow circulating work, and understands all 
the mystery raising its character, and exciting 
1770, when the death the younger Grenville dissolved 
the faction which was attached, Almon had already 
turned that most newsworthy pair, John Wilkes and Junius, 
for political grist for his press.5? Together, though seldom 
conjunction, they created new era political journalism 
which the base was popular rather than aristocratic. 

The rapid fluctuations party alignment and the publish- 
ing history the Political Register reflect the nature the 
times. The press had yet achieve the full physical eco- 
nomic perfection the modern media mass communica- 
tion and the great parties were themselves all but total 
eclipse. these circumstances semi-official party journal 
such the Political Register might easily bring confusion 
upon those would aid, but publishers and politicians such 
John Almon and the two Grenvilles were laying the basis for 
new journalism recognizing the common interest that 
bound them together. 

Grenville Papers, IV, 368-369. 
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LTHOUGH the Old Regime fell because was 
longer able meet the requirements modern life 
formulated newly developed social and economic 
classes, the French Revolution was never completed. did not 
destroy the nobility the church, and later republican gov- 
ernments merely continued the policy restricting their 
power, policy that had been pursued the monarchy for 
hundreds years. Ironically, aristocrats and prelates became 
‘more royalist than the king’ when confronted with the forces 
that had dethroned him but tolerated them. They despised the 
principles bourgeois capitalist democracy and clung the 
values feudal society. Even the end the nineteenth 
century many them were still eager restore the pre-revolu- 
tionary order. 

From the time the Boulanger episode the extreme 
Right had been streamlining its system values and adopting 
new slogans like nationalism and anti-Semitism effort 
gain popular support. Its basic mentality, however, was still 
clerical, traditionalist, militarist, and antidemocratic. The re- 
actionaries sought overthrow the Third Republic 
the time the Dreyfus case, claiming that had endan- 
gered the national security casting doubt the honor 
the army. Their attempt failed, and they were largely dis- 
credited the proof Dreyfus’ innocence. The republican 
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government proceeded take vengeance the army and the 
church during the next six years campaign eliminate 
military and clerical influences the country. The definitive 
triumph the civilian and lay mentality was complete 
1905. 

Meanwhile, the remnants the anti-Dreyfusard camp were 
scattered and reduced size. 1899 group reactionary 
intellectuals broke away from the principal anti-Dreyfusard 
organization, the League the French Fatherland, and 
founded small movement called the Action Led 
Henri Vaugeois, former secondary school teacher, and 
Charles Maurras, young journalist, assumed the job re- 
educating Frenchmen counteracting what called the false 
teachings the republic and preparing the way for 
regime order. the second issue its monthly review 
Vaugeois said that the policy his group was ‘reaction 
Two years later, the review announced that the only way 
save France from chaos was bring back the king. Maurras 
provided the doctrine, while and his colleagues set them- 
selves the task carrying propaganda campaign for 
authoritarian regime under the rule the exiled pretender, 
the Duke Orléans. Their program also included demands 
for the restoration strong independent church bul- 
wark authoritarianism, the destruction the hated egali- 
tarian republic run corrupt political factions, and the 
strengthening France’s military forces means regain- 
ing her hegemony Europe. 

According Maurras, any means were justifiable for the 
attainment these ends. The leaders the Action 
wrote books and pamphlets, gave lectures the provinces, in- 
stigated public rallies and street brawls, and organized student 
groups, women’s clubs, and political league 1905. The 
League the Action Frangaise had over one hundred provin- 
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cial sections 1910.? the leaders the movement 
started daily newspaper which they constantly attacked 
government policies, played political scandals, and de- 
manded the end the regime whose internationalist, anti- 
clerical, and individualist character they claimed was causing 
the destruction the French heritage home and abroad and 
leading the country toward internal anarchy and defeat 
Germany. 

The Camelots Roi, also founded 1908, were young 
men who sold the daily Action Frangaise the streets—hence 
their name, “hawkers the Léon Daudet and some 
the other leaders the movement tried unsuccessfully make 
storm troopers out them. The Camelots went far 
organize public demonstrations against the leaders the re- 
public and honor Joan Arc, and break pacifist 
and leftist meetings. Nevertheless, the doctrinaire leadership 
Maurras, his unwillingness with other reaction- 
ary movements, and the bien-pensant character most the 
prominent supporters the Action prevented the 
proposed coup force that was overthrow the republic and 
restore the pretender from being realized. 


France, the label bien-pensant (or right-thinking) has 
often been used describe the reactionary mentality, which 
was above all clerical. The pious reactionary all societies 
has been the defender religion agency social con- 
formity. The more religion becomes conventionalized the 
more seems fall line with the general outlook the 
traditionalist, ethnocentric, authoritarian individuals this pa- 
per attempts describe. 

French clericalism the early twentieth century was 
expression desire restore the Catholic church in- 
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stitution representing and teaching social and political order, 
conventional behavior, and obedience authority. This feel- 
ing became increasingly articulate the face the Third 
Republic’s fostering individual liberty, universal suffrage, 
the separation church and state, and system lay educa- 
tion that encouraged freedom thought. The Action Fran- 
recruited many clericals who opposed the republic, espe- 
cially during the years 1905-1908. For while even had the 
blessing Pope Pius and his secretary state, Merry del 
Val, who were engaged campaign stamp out ‘modern- 
ism’ and enforce the Syllabus Errors Their ‘inte- 
gral Catholicism’ paralleled Maurras’ reactionary ‘integral 
nationalism.’ 

Some clericals believed that was impossible serve God 
and the republic the same time. One provincial priest stated 
that the republic was the hands the Jews and Freemasons 
who wanted destroy Catholicism and that only the tradi- 
tional monarchy could remove “the yoke the monstrous 
politicians the Judeo-Masonic woman wrote 
letter Henri Vaugeois which she maintained that the 
policy ralliement advocated Pope Leo XIII 1892 was 
detrimental the interests the church, which stood for 
order. there must God heaven and pope 
the head the church,” she said, must there king 
the head the nation. Both the church and the king con- 
tribute the general order society and each must have 
share the political power that maintains 

Although these attitudes show how clericalism sometimes 
coincided with royalism, the Action was more than 
royalist political movement. also harbored people who felt 
that the church should have monopoly over education. 
French naval commander, speech provincial section 
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the movement, said that the establishment public second- 
ary schools for girls was corrupting Christian 
Although was apparently opposed education the state 
because was irreligious also seemed favor the obscur- 
antism that dear the non-intellectual reactionary. 

various times during its history the Action Frangaise 
received sympathetic support from innumerable pious reac- 
tionaries who approved its clericalism but were too squeam- 
ish about its methods join its activities. The writer 
Coppée and the bishop Orléans both publicly con- 
gratulated the Camelots Roi February, 1913 for destroy- 
ing float built some art students ridicule Joan 
the eve the first World War exiled French cleric 
wrote that the Action Frangaise was more resolute 
than Christian yet the nationalism these overheated 
people, helped was excellent criticism much 
our democracy that was bad, was not Even after the 
movement was officially condemned the pope 1926 the 
archbishop Aix said that eleven out the seventeen French 
cardinals and archbishops were still friendly toward 

the other hand, many Catholics had become reconciled 
the Third Republic and hoped promote the social wel- 
fare the French people applying Christian ideals the 
needs industrial society. They became the core the 
liberal Catholic movement and were completely opposed 
the Action Francaise. Furthermore, many the conservative 
and more clerical-minded Catholics did not openly support the 
Action but founded movements their Still, 
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the French clericals who backed the Action Frangaise formed 
the largest group that movement and became its greatest 
source strength. They comprised country priests, few prel- 
ates, representatives the petty nobility, and individuals from 
the middle and lower middle class who found difficult 
adapt themselves life highly competitive society. 


The bien-pensant reactionaries who constituted the bulk 
the supporters the Action came from families 
that had found life more congenial earlier age and 
wanted restore vanished status quo. The touchstone 
which they measured person’s ‘right was: are 
reconciled the republic? That doesn’t matter. you ac- 
cept the Revolution?’ Although traditionalism usually im- 
plied disapproval the principles the Revolution was 
more than political attitude. was longing for the values 
the old when God was his heaven, the king 
was his throne, and all was right with the world. 

Their traditionalism meant everything from church-run 
schools the preservation local dialects. also meant the 
elimination all the economic, social, and cultural elements 
that they considered “unFrench,” such the ro- 
mantic movement, the credit economy, 
parliamentary government, and the destruction legal 
social hierarchy that was part the “Judeo-Masonic conspir- 
acy” that went under the name the French Revolution. All 
the cosmopolitan elements the modern city were antip- 
athetic the traditionalist, who was typically rural origin. 
man who had recently moved Toulouse told the editors 
the Action ‘More than ever, old royalist 
tradition, reason, and out hatred against everything that 
not us, feel myself indissolubly bound all The fol- 
lowing letter from well-to-do farmer and father ten chil- 
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dren clearly expresses his traditionalism and his authoritarian 
political bias: 


According the principle force old France rights were 
but the counterpart duties accomplished, and privileges were 
the remuneration for services rendered. There was doubt then 
that this good citizen [the pére famille] should have im- 
portant role the management public interests. 

Under the monarchy was called ‘notable.’ Under democ- 
racy his legal political capacity worth exactly one unit, that 
say, mathematically equal that any his four sons 
who can vote. 

Having arrived almost the end long and active career, 
find that experience men and things does not count any 
more than the limited experience children! Such the mon- 
strous and unbearable lack reason democracy that many 
imbeciles consider gain. Denounce once again, Monsieur 
Vaugeois! 


Some the intellectuals the movement looked back 
the time when writers and artists were patronized the royal 
court and the elegant ladies who kept salons. Now the court 
was dead and the salons were closed. the twentieth century, 
according Maurras, the glory writer evaluated 
terms The writer the servant money and pub- 
lic opinion. Things were different the good old days. 

Maurras and his colleagues were caught web circum- 
stances that they aggravated their own activities. There 
were more intellectuals than contemporary society 
The real significance this over-supply was not only that the 
intellectual professions were losing their social prestige, but 
also that cultural and intellectual activity itself was beginning 
scorned public opinion. The few intellectuals for 
whom the Action was livelihood and the many 
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others for whom was kind private cult intuitively felt 
this situation but erroneously blamed the political system 
rather than the economic and social development mod- 
ern society. 

Maurras expressed extreme form the concern many 
conservative writers for the cultural crisis brought about 
the ubiquity modern industrial capitalism. Jakob Burck- 
hardt, the eminent Swiss historian, saw the situation its 
broader aspects when said: and science have the great- 
est difficulty preventing themselves from sinking into 
mere branch urban money-making and from being carried 
away the stream general 

Traditionalist sentiment was strongest, however, the 
non-intellectual groups that supported the Action Frangaise. 
With them was blind and irrational reaction against the 
republican system. The petty country nobleman, the clerical, 
and the army officer, usually felt more home world 
where tradition could counted upon make human rela- 
tions comfortable than society where the law had 
relied upon make them equitable. The appeal the Drey- 
fusards abstract justice and the Rights Man made 
negative impression such people, and they vilified the 
‘intellectuals’ who sponsored these ideas. 1899 Henri Vau- 
geois said that government should men and not 
The legal action the Third Republic against the army and 
the church were particularly distasteful the reactionaries. 
The refrain one the songs the Camelots Roi: “Nous 
sommes les gens qui foutent des are the peo- 
ple who don’t give damn for the was expression 
this distaste. 

The followers the Action believed that the 
republic, liberalism, and democracy were the root all cur- 
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rent evils. Maurras blamed the democratic government for the 
fact that birth rate declining, alcohol poisoning the 
country, and criminality When the reaction- 
aries claimed that they hated the democratic regime because 
its scandals, immorality, and sectarianism, however, they dis- 
played the faulty reasoning most people with prejudice. 
The usual order feelings not that one hates thing be- 
cause one finds bad, but that one finds bad because one 
has predisposition hate it. The only kind reasoning the 
reactionaries respected was the Jesuitry that permitted them 
reassure themselves that they were right their prejudices. 

The die-hard traditionalism and reaction the followers 
the Action Francaise was oblivious not only rational 
arguments but also the political and economic realities 
the twentieth century. They never really understood that the 
main issues France after 1918 were longer clericalism, 
Dreyfus, and the king. the 1930’s many bien-pensants still 
refused accept socially anyone who said that Dreyfus was 
not The most dramatic illustration this general 
attitude was Maurras’ reply his condemnation 1945 for 
war-time collaboration. the revenge Dreyfus,” 
cried. Although the Action Frangaise was elated 
attempts turn the clock back under the Vichy regime, its 
hope for restoration the monarchy now outmoded 
the dream reviving the Confederate States America. 


IV. 


The members the Action Frangaise felt that since the 
world they wanted longer existed its demise must have been 
brought about conspiracy people who were not truly 
French tradition. They accepted the myth that the Revolu- 
tion had been Judeo-Masonic plot and that the country was 

Action Francaise, July 1914. 
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the hands sinister clique Jews, Freemasons, Prot- 
estants, and foreigners. This belief that those power were 
usurpers also reflected the ethnocentric attitude most twen- 
tieth century reactionaries. They felt that only people with 
deep roots the fatherland could true patriots and they 
identified patriotism with For them anyone that was 
not French ‘race’ lacked the capacity for true patriotism. 
The reactionary nationalist writer Maurice Barrés coined the 
word déraciné—an uprooted person—to describe the Jews and 
other individuals who had left the land their birth and 
settled elsewhere. even called Emile Zola, whose ancestors 
had come from Venice, déraciné. Maurras used the term 
météque (from the Greek word foreign inhabi- 
tant ancient Athens) when alluding naturalized French- 
men and applied Gabriel Monod, the editor the Revue 
Historique and leading professor the Sorbonne, 
family had moved France from Switzerland the beginning 
the nineteenth One Maurras’ contentions, al- 
though continually disavowed the idea racial war, was 
that the Jews, since they could never true Frenchmen, 
should not have the political rights French This 
feeling that the patrie was something which one was at- 
tached physical roots was popular among some provincials, 
especially areas like the West and the Midi, where local 
patriotism had long tradition. was feeling that the patrie 
was really patrimony—in way, almost tribe—with the king 
the father his people. 

This type ethnocentrism evolved France and other 
nations the western world the end the nineteenth cen- 
tury result industrialism’s undermining the pre- 
existing cultural pattern. People brought earlier cul- 
ture who had not found place the new society felt that the 
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nation was becoming foreign them and that they were some- 
how aliens the land their birth. Often these people 
blamed the Jews, immigrants, and what they considered 
eign’’ techniques political and economic organization, for 
robbing them their birthright. Thus, they not only devel- 
oped intense feelings local and national “patriotism,” but 
they also sought scapegoats the form any idea group 
that was new different. 

Anti-Semitism has long served the function providing 
people with escape from reality that has become intoler- 
able—whether this reality involves their own personal weak- 
nesses unpleasant environment. Until the end the 
nineteenth century anti-Semitism France was practiced 
mostly the bien-pensants the form social discrimina- 
tion. was expression contempt for money-making and 
the spirit bourgeois capitalism directed against the age-old 
symbol the upstart capitalist representatives the for- 
merly dominant classes who were now living, large extent, 
genteel poverty. The following pertinent quotation from 
letter written member the petty aristocracy 
should suffice illustrate this attitude. 


Only few years ago, high society, there were only dozen 
Jews, and they got because some horse-racing deal. the 
salons, pretty fund-raisers occasionally authorized the Jew dis- 
infect his gold coming deposit the fund for the poor— 
and that was all. Now, you take the trouble open fashionable 
newspaper you will find that there are more receptions except 
the homes the Jews, and there you will see the best names 
France. 

One sees the nobles, formerly servants the kingdom and Em- 
pire, the end their resources and the servants the Jew! 
When one indebted Jew, one inevitably becomes his servant. 
The Jew does not obligate the truly French sense the word, 
pawns. Once they are ruined, many our nobles turn the 
government, the banks, what one calls business; and there the 
Jew reigns. exchange for long-awaited position necessary 
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present the powerful protector such and such circle salon. 
Behind him other hooked noses creep in. 

When Jew asks one our daughters sisters marriage 
not love that pushes him; because expects use our hon- 
orable past shield against the general contempt for him. 
knows very well that raises himself the fact that lowers 
others his level. the eyes the Jew, represent value. 
When will have taken that value from us, destroying just 
touching it, shall longer worth anything him. Then 


will push into the gutter with our disgrace pickpocket 
tosses empty wallet into 


The arguments this letter are especially forceful because 
there are many half-truths them. Very often nobleman 
allowed himself get into debt toa Jew and eventually ruined 
himself. The fact that would have done the same thing with 
any other creditor was irrelevant him. The situation hav- 
ing Jewish creditor was real, and took little imagination 
for the writer this letter generalize from his own experi- 
ence. was also true that many Jews tried climb the social 
ladder contributing large sums money fashionable 
charities and marrying into impoverished noble families. 
Such methods were not restricted the Jews. They were typi- 
cal the nouveau riches general, but this nobleman refused 
see that. Incidentally, his concern with Jews marrying into 
the ranks the aristocracy smacks the racism Count 
Gobineau, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and the Nazis. 
wonder that the anti-Semitism the French nobility 
was one the most powerful driving forces the Action 

The exaltation the chivalric which anti- 
Semitism was but one aspect, did not have much appeal for 
the bourgeoisie general. The bourgeois knew that these vir- 
tues were not his lot, and everyone else knew too. the 
other hand, the extolling these virtues filled snobs and 
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dilettantes with joy. Their anti-Semitism was less intense than 
that the déclassé nobles the shopkeepers who were being 
squeezed out business big chain and department stores. 
Nevertheless, snobbish and anti-Semitism made 
some people sympathetic the Action Frangaise and enthusi- 
astic about Léon Daudet’s satirical tirades against the Jews. 
For them anti-Semitism was distingué. They seemed feel 
that “by repeating will that the Jew injures the country 
they were performing one those initiation rites that would 
allow them feel themselves part the centers warmth 
and social 

The Action Frangaise, borrowing many ideas from the pro- 
fessional Jew baiter, Edouard Drumont, and capitalizing 
the popular anti-Jewish feelings those lower middle class 
elements that were demanding economic discrimination, 
developed the basis racial anti-Semitism the early 
twentieth century. Although their bien-pensant background 
prevented them from advocating official persecution and mass 
extermination, the leaders the Action were 
preaching doctrine that logically led such actions. The 
impetuous and less people who broke with the 
Action Frangaise the early thirties form the fascist leagues 
forced many reactionaries consent ruthless expropriation 
and segregation the Jews under the Vichy regime, just 
the Nazis did reactionaries Germany. this connection 
important remember that many people embraced the 
Action Frangaise and the fascist movements out admiration 
for one particular aspect—such the promise political order 
—or solution one particular problem—such national 
security. The wishful thinking these people led them be- 
lieve that these movements would drop their more distasteful 
aspects, but the dictators, once power, dispelled such 
illusions. 
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Movements the extreme Right the twentieth century 
have had adopt new slogans order gain widespread 
popular support. Thus, addition sponsoring racial anti- 
Semitism, the Action attempted appeal French- 
men who favored the type nationalism 
identified with General Boulanger and Paul Dérouléde. This 
seems little strange view the social composition the 
reactionary forces France from the time the Revolution 
the end the nineteenth century. The monarchy destroyed 
its position guardian the national integrity treason 
with Austria 1792. 1848 too the monarchists wanted 
call foreign aid, probably from Russia, against the revolu- 
tionary masses. Nor was popular nationalism tradition with 
the nobility. The patriotism the nobility was dynastic, while 
the patriotism the masses was born the Revolution. When 
France was being attacked the rest Europe 1792 most 
her great nobles emigrated. Despite the Gallican element 
the French clergy, patriotism can hardly said have 
tradition with that group either. All through the nineteenth 
century ultramontanism was the predominating force that 
shaped its attitudes. Even the wealthy bourgeoisie could 
hardly claim the model patriotic class view its efforts 
limit France’s military establishment the interests 
economy and peace any price. The only fraction the reac- 
tionary mass with which patriotism was deep and traditional 
sentiment consisted the little people who had been Bona- 
partists and Boulangists. 

Maurras’ nationalism” included appeal 
Catholics, anti-Semites, decentralizers, and With 
this doctrine the leaders the Action Frangaise hoped at- 
tract followers from the lower middle class. Although the aver- 
age petit bourgeois Frenchman was 
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especially before the first World War, was also loyal the 
republic. Nevertheless, was sometimes suspicious what 
considered the occult and anonymous powers the legisla- 
tive assembly and the administrative bureaucracy. Since 1919 
has become increasingly distrustful republican politi- 
cians general and susceptible, times national crisis, 
the appeal strong leader. The Action Frangaise constantly 
clamored for Frenchman who would restore truly national 
regime, regime above the democratic party politics that alleg- 
edly sacrificed the national interest. Unfortunately, for its own 
purposes, was never able convince the average Frenchman 
that the Bourbon pretenders fit this description. 

the period before 1914 Maurras’ thesis was that republi- 
can France could never have strong foreign policy that would 
defend the nation against His colleague Jacques 
Bainville said that even mediocre king knew how preserve 
his patrimony better than the most able republican 
addition, the movement criticized the government for not 
ferreting out spies early 1913, and Léon 
Daudet published series concerning the ac- 
tivities suspicious Germans France and Frenchmen 
who had allegedly the fatherland’s 
Although this type nationalist propaganda was largely de- 
signed gain popular support evident that the reaction- 
aries were genuinely concerned about the German menace 
the early twentieth century. Still, the fact that they had only 
recently adopted the cause the national integrity and that 
they were abandon the nineteen thirties shows the 
basically opportunistic nature their patriotism. Actually, 
was primarily rationalization their desire for authori- 
tarian regime. 
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first glance, the militarism the Action Frangaise also 
seems have been based patriotic motives. Faith the 
army was widespread the time the Dreyfus affair, and 
many people were reluctant believe that members the 
general staff had deliberately martyred innocent man. 
professor the Ecole Normale Superieure expressed this faith 
the following manner: 


race and national Rennes, before the 
cers the tribunal, and especially when listening our generals, 
had the revelation world superior spirits, upright and 
essentially noble 


During the first few years the twentieth century, however, 
the majority Frenchmen seemed support the state’s at- 
tempt curtail the influence the military caste, while mem- 
bers the Action Frangaise continued glorify this group 
the champion truly French policy based authority. This 
was their conception the role the army. They still thought 
terms the nineteenth century, when professional soldiers 
led reactionary generals tried stamp out republican, so- 
cialist, and communard movements. Maurras was actually 
thinking the seventeenth century his plan use the army 
led new General Monk restore the Yet, 
1913 the Action energetically supported the re- 
vival three year period military service all French- 
men measure national security against Germany. Their 
main opponent this issue was Jean the leader the 
Socialist party, who wanted establish national militia 
place the army. Although the patriotism many Socialists 
was certainly doubtful 1913-1914, they were right seeing 
the militarism and chauvinistic imperialism the Action 
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Frangaise device for destroying the republic and restoring 
the monarchy.*° 

Not only did the Action Frangaise glorify the army 
instrument authoritarianism, but also attracted many 
military leaders its ranks. Even the twentieth century, 
the typical French officer came from clerical bien-pensant 
background and was unsympathetic democracy. the nine- 
teen thirties large section the French Right, including the 
Action and some high-ranking army officers aban- 
doned its traditional anti-German foreign policy and seemed 
willing appease Hitler rather than accept alliance with 
the Soviet Union. This policy was also motivated hatred 
the Popular Front government and fear communist 
revolution home the wake war with 
Neither the bien-pensants the Action nor many 
the army leaders wholeheartedly accepted the fascist men- 
tality the Cagoulards and the Croix Feu—movements 
sponsored members the new Right like the perfume 
manufacturer Francois Coty and the tire producer Pierre 
Michelin. Still, like the landed aristocracy and the generals 
Germany, they suppressed their misgivings and, sup- 
porting these movements, provided them with semblance 
respectability that was invaluable making them powerful. 


VI. 


Some reactionaries were attracted the Action 
Maurras’ criticism the vulgarity the modern world. 
They thought this vulgarity was new and they blamed 
the democratic regime. man who gave Maurras half 
lion francs for his movement said: hate nothing much 
optimism, individualism, and, say everything one word, 
democracy, which, the eyes all serious-minded people, 
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can obviously end only the triumph mediocrity and 

This point view also widespread among conservative 
thinkers, and often based genuine concern for the ap- 
The difference between the snobbish reactionary and the con- 
servative, however, that the latter, while postulating the 
“natural inequality realizes that the standardiza- 
tion modern society and the growing domination over its 
moral and cultural values the ‘masses’ due not democ- 
racy, but industrialism and the omnipotence the state, 
regardless its particular form political organization. Such 
the position Ortega Gasset his book The Revolt the 
Masses. Burckhardt says: 


This Power State was initiated big and small scale far 
lay men’s ability so, and persisted even when Reason 
and Revolution had given quite new meaning and its name 
was longer Louis, but Republic. The modern version 
the Rights Man includes the right work and subsistence, 
for men are longer willing leave the most vital matters 
Society, because they want the impossible and imagine that can 
only secured under compulsion from the 


conservative like Burckhardt believes that the regime 
Louis XIV, which Maurras admired, was detrimental 
culture the Third Republic. Yet, many sensitive conserva- 
tives have become alarmed the blurring all distinctions 
based social responsibility and intellectual merit, well 
the spread vulgarity and mediocrity through the modern 
media mass communications and mass education, that, 
their zeal end this intolerable situation, they have sought 
the answer return authoritarian rule élite. For 


Charles Maurras, Tombeaux (Paris, 1921) 304. 
Jakob Burckhardt, Op. cit., 229. 
pp. 180, 228. 
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some them Maurrassian reaction had much appeal. More 
recently, few have turned fascism, which, ironically, has 
outdone Louis XIV and the modern mass democracies its 
destruction independent cultural activity. 

Maurras’ advocacy what Carlton Hayes has called 
“cultural nationalism” appealed reactionary and conserva- 
tive intellectuals alike. His election the Académie Francaise 
1938 was their tribute his lifelong campaign uphold 
the standards French literature. The cultural nationalists 
refused see greatness outside the prescribed limits the 
French classical tradition. They reacted most strongly against 
German ideas. For example, they maintained that German 
educational techniques were ruining the French universities, 
and that the spirit Kant and Goethe had turned young 
French minds away from the glory their own cultural her- 
itage. They associated the true genius France with the seven- 
teenth and condemned masse such diverse writers 
Hugo, Lamartine, and Zola, part what Léon Daudet 
called stupid nineteenth century.” 

remarkable that some educated Frenchmen who ap- 
parently have sincere and profound understanding their 
own writers will not allow themselves appreciate the litera- 
ture another nation. When one talks with such people one 
gets the impression that they are cultured and sophisticated. 
They are extremely sensitive the beauties Ronsard, Ra- 
cine, and Stendhal. Yet, they seem lose completely this 
capacity moved when confronted with Shakespeare, 
Dostoevsky, Goethe, Ibsen. They say that the writings 
these men lack French clarity and order and are little more 
than examples refined barbarism. their desire assure 
themselves that nothing which not French should taken 
seriously these people often use the words barbaric and non- 
French non-Latin—synonymously. 


Charles Maurras, L’Avenir 27. 
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VII. 


study the social attitudes and values movement 
like the Action would incomplete ignored 
the findings recent studies political 

Harold Lasswell, pioneer the latter field, maintains 
that “political movements derive their vitality from the dis- 
placement private affects upon public There 
much disagreement between the psychoanalytical school and 
most sociologists concerning the origin the personal dis- 
orders that motivate individual relieve his own discon- 
tent choosing some political, economic, religious policy 
symbol his wants. According the psychoanalysts, 
manifestations disorganization adult life occur people 
who have developed neurotic psychoneurotic disposition 
their childhood relations within the family. Sociological 
studies, while not discounting entirely the influence child- 
hood development, point the condition individuals, 
seemingly well adjusted childhood, who become quite dis- 
organized under conditions personal stress caused social, 
political, and economic, The author this article 
not competent evaluate the relative merits these two 
interpretations. Both undoubtedly have great deal valid- 
ity. The important thing that, whatever its origin, personal 
discontent often causes individual poor judge his 
own interest and makes him susceptible various kinds 
social demagogy, extremist movements, and intellectual fads. 

Pedantry and obsessive devotion formal reasoning are 
often symptoms feeling personal insecurity. Deep 
doubts about oneself are transformed into doubts about the 
world, and attempt made allay them ostentatious 


recent clinical study and bibliography see Adorno, Else 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel Levinson, and Nevitt Sanford, The Authori- 
tarian Personality (New York, 1950) 

Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 1930) 

Herbert Blumer, “Social Disorganization and Individual Disorganiza- 
tion,” American Journal Sociology, XLII (May, 1937) 876. 
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preoccupation with truth. The dogma Maurras provided 
defensive reaction for many people who projected their own 
difficulties into the current political system. They sated their 
hatred for democracy repeating his logic, which, according 
them, produced irrefutable condemnation the repub- 
lican regime. They also considered themselves members 
kind exclusive intellectual aristocracy for having adopted 
Maurras’ line reasoning, and expressed their contempt for 
all those who did not accept it. The political consequences 
the antidemocratic feeling such people not without sig- 
nificance country like France, where respect for intellec- 
tualism still strong, and where littérateurs are sometimes the 
objects cults. 

interesting example pedantry and intellectual snob- 
bery can seen the use language writers the Action 
Frangaise. Most them shared Maurras’ predilection for 
words usually regarded archaic identified with particu- 
lar locality. Their neo-classical style, which others might re- 
gard merely old-fashioned, was perfectly consistent with 
their general reactionary attitude. Within the movement the 
only heretic matters literary style was Daudet, who seems 
have thought himself reincarnated Rabelais his use 
pungent slang and original words, although could never 
measure Céline, the self-crowned lyricist profanity. 
Yet, Daudet’s unorthodox attempts put the language the 
gutter and the brothel into print were also kind intellec- 
tual snobbery. 

The members the Action Frangaise even carried their 
literary pedantry into everyday speech, where they employed 
the past subjunctive and other grammatical forms rarely used 
the masses and the average bourgeois. Another their 
somewhat strained usages was instead monsieur for 
political adversaries and members out-groups. The ordinary 
Frenchman would not think that monsieur had affective 
connotation any more than the average American letter writer 
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would think that ‘Dear Sir’ had anything but purely mechan- 
ical function form address. 

Snobbery common defense mechanism used indi- 
viduals who are frustrated their attempt maintain their 
own feelings self-regard. person’s ego encompasses not 
only his ideal himself, but also his status, preferences, and 
possessions—anything that identifies his. Hence, when 
society whole does not seem recognize what considers 
his proper social status his superior artistic tastes often 
joins group which reassured about his own ideas 
and can then assume air superiority toward the unini- 
tiated. addition attracting intellectual snobs, the Action 
appealed people who were anxious about their 
position society. provided them with means express- 
ing their hatred and disgust for the Third Republic, which 
pretended egalitarian, and enabled them confer upon 
themselves claim exclusiveness. One middle class woman 
maintained the columns the Revue that the French might 
amiable, hospitable, and little unconstrained, but that 
was far their democratic spirit went. her opinion the 
French were really nation Just many such 
women found entry into the aristocratic salons Paris join- 
ing the various anti-Dreyfusard some them 
tried arrive the same goal professing their adherence 
the pretender and reading the publications the Action 
Frangaise. 

Personal discontent sometimes manifests itself the form 
outward aggressiveness and apparent love physical vio- 
lence. Although such tendencies are usually accompanied 
other motives, they were, themselves, the reason why many 


Marcel Proust, recherche temps perdu, (15 vols., Paris, 1919- 
Vol. VII, Guérmantes, pp. 80-81: the Duchess Guérmantes, 
commenting visit the home her sister, said: “Je suis allée 
chez Marie-Aynard avant-hier. C’était charmant Maintenant 
trouve toutes les personnes qu’on passé vie éviter, sous prétexte qu’elles 
sont contre Dreyfus, dont pas idée qui 
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young men joined the Camelots Rot. Even before the or- 
ganization the Camelots 1908 student admirer Maur- 
ras said that hoped elite corps the future iron brigade’ 
would soon Three young soldiers permanently 
garrisoned France wrote that they hoped use their bayo- 
nets the future intimidate the mob and make respect 
the king, rather than expel members religious orders 
from their 

There are always young men ready become members 
iron brigade praetorian guard. The Action Frangaise, 
however, never really had such force. The Camelots were 
young rowdies who liked hiss the president the republic 
when passed his carriage and engage street brawls 
with members other political organizations. Nevertheless, 
there were undoubtedly many among them who hoped that 
their group would develop into something more serious and 
better trained. They resented being compared the Jeunesse 
dorée the revolutionary period. Yet, aside from the some- 
what more plebian character its members, what was this 
group but gang Muscadins beating twentieth century 
Jacobins and loudly expressing its contempt for the existing 
regime? For students who had study hard and who had little 
opportunity for athletics, for office clerks who led inactive, 
humdrum lives, the possibility shouting and fighting the 
streets was the attraction the Action Frangaise.* 

Another outlet that the Action offered some 
was the thrill being involved illegal conspiracy over- 
throw the government. person who believes being per- 
secuted victimized may either recognizing reality 
engaging fantasy. the latter case usually considered 
psychopathic. avid supporter the Action Frangaise, 
letter signed ‘an oppressed civil servant,’ claimed that had 


Revue l’Action (March, 1905) 334. 

Action April 24, 1908. 

This idea was expressed Maurice Pujo, the leader the Camelots for 
thirty years, personal interview. 
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lost his job because his royalism. With air bravado 
then said: shall find something else for living but shall 
not have failed duty. man who has done his duty finds 
that dry bread 

Although the belief that one being persecuted need not 
correspond external reality, the years 1905-1906 the 
clergy and the clericals could claim with some justification that 
the government was taking oppressive measures against them. 
young woman wrote that her local municipality had recently 
issued decree forbidding all religious processions. ‘We took 
our legal revenge the Chateau That was the occasion 
the Students the Action Frangaise Bordeaux told 
Henri Vaugeois that more than two hundred and fifty people 
were present clandestine Mass for the expiation France’s 
sins and memory the victims the Such 
clerical-minded individuals were attracted the Action Fran- 
because they felt that the government’s measures against 
the church were unjustified and because the Action Frangaise 
opposed them and was, they thought, also being persecuted. 

The Action Frangaise was really more than political 
movement. some ways resembled cult. had its dogma, 
its prophet, its saints, and its heroes. Good and Evil were per- 
sonified the minds the faithful two women—Joan 
Arc and Marianne. The latter, who represented the republic, 
was called Gueuse—the slut—by her enemies. The partisans 
the Action Frangaise often said that when their day arrived 
they would “hang the slut.” When they felt that Joan Arc 
had been insulted they reacted sacred cow had been 
pushed off the road tribal god profaned. For millions 
pious and patriotic Frenchmen the Maid Orleans was 
saint, even before she was officially canonized the pope. 


Action Francaise, December 1910. 
Revue Frangaise, XVIII (August, 1905) 305. 
Ibid., 229. 
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her the Action had one its most powerful symbols, 
but could not monopolize her, and she was glorified vari- 
ous times, Frenchmen ranging from the poet Charles Péguy 
the Communists. 


The mentality the Action Frangaise typical the 
authoritarian reactionary mentality wherever and whenever 
has existed. unquestionably constitutes important fac- 
tor contemporary political and cultural life. Its basic fea- 
tures clericalism, traditionalism, militarism, ethnocentrism, 
and hatred democracy, were all found among the members 
the Action Nationalism, the desire for strong 
political ruler, and racial anti-Semitism, insofar they were 
incorporated into that movement, made pre-fascist. This 
analysis cannot account for all the complex underlying causes 
the mentality deals with, but one thing clear; this men- 
tality provides escape from reality that has become intol- 
erable, whether that reality involves personal, social, eco- 
nomic, political, insecurity. 


The Early Godkin 


Toward Evaluation Significant Victorian 


HERE are number problems the life 
Godkin, (as one most comfortably terms him) which 
are difficult define because lacks those human crises 

outlook re-dedication which serve scholars pivots for 
understanding. Godkin his more mature years was afflicted 
with personal tragedy and, later yet, became prey pessimism. 
But neither tragedy nor pessimism seems have inspired him 
reappraisal his intellectual past. His avowed philosophy 
reason stood him the end. For the rest, his career presents, 
for the most part, the appearance unbroken arc bril- 
liant, polemical commentary upon contemporary events, unaf- 
fected common personal experiences. that extent, the 
life-through-writings character Rollo Ogden’s compilation 
the was appropriate. 

Ogden’s biography not, however, adequate. does not 
sufficiently define, for example, Godkin’s Irish and English 
background, nor evaluate its influence upon his career. does 
not distinguish Godkin philosophically from other men who 
took John Stuart Mill and George Grote for their teachers. 
does not satisfactorily explain why Godkin came America, 
what his actual relationship his adopted country was. 
interesting that although the Nation has survived one the 
most important records post-Civil War years—Godkin, who 
was the Nation, remains relative limbo. That alone 


Associate Professor American Civilization Antioch College and 
author published studies the field American liberalism, including essays 
Bellamy and George. Professor Filler’s edition Finley Dunne’s “Mr. 
Dooley” essays scheduled for early publication. 

*Rollo Ogden, Life and Letters Edwin Lawrence Godkin (New York, 
1907) vols. 
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should maintain uncertain existence among those editors— 
Dana, Watterson and Pulitzer, among others—who made the 
journalism the seventies, eighties, and nineties brilliant, 
itself striking fact. 

The reason for can, part, traced such reminis- 
cence the following, the historian William Roscoe 
Thayer: 


[Godkin’s] son [Lawrence], who was intimate classmate 
mine Harvard, invited dine with his father their house 
Kirkland Street. remember little about that dinner 
except that felt ill ease. Eight years later, when was engaged 
editorial work Philadelphia, Mr. Godkin telegraphed 
come over New York and confer with him about accepting 
editorial position the staff the Evening Post. went and 
lunched with him and his second wife—whom remember most 
affable—and talked about the proposed work. was brusque, 
not inclined propitiate, and dismissed with business like 
curtness. return Philadelphia, waited week after week 
for note from him giving his decision, but note has ever come 
this day. Silence gave his 


Thayer averred that this episode way lessened his 
admiration for Godkin’s great public services; and one may 
believe him. Too many the most distinguished men 
the Gilded Age—seen its own terms—expressed their un- 
bounded regard for him and his work. But even Joseph Buck- 
lin Bishop, another historian, who seems have been close 
friend Godkin had, fails, his recollections, make 
Godkin sympathetic personage. Henry Holt speaks that 
“strange, icy the bottom Godkin’s heart—and 
speaks not only for himself. James Ford Rhodes, who admired 
both Godkin and the Nation, had occasion note with disap- 
proval that the death Francis Walker, Commissioner 
Indian Affairs, and President the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, passed unnoticed the Nation. Walker’s crime, 


*M. DeWolf Howe, ed., Later Years the Saturday Club, 1870-1920 
(New York, 1927), pp. 
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apparently, was that advocated bimetallism. Godkin’s curi- 
ously personal attitude public affairs (as distinguished from 
his curiously cold attitude what should have been human, 
not friendly, relations) well illustrated the letter his 
colleague the Nation, Wendell Phillips Garrison, which 
took notice the death Henry Villard: “He was happy 
soon after his powers began fail, without knowing 
McKinley’s McKinley had excited Godkin 
“hatred and contempt more than any man [he had] ever 

His “charm,” then, upon which number people have 
remarked, was obviously only one side Godkin’s character 
and yet, all, recaptured. That was there can 
not doubted. William James put the matter very well: 


Godkin’s “home life” was very different from his life against 
the world. When man differed type from him, and conse- 
quently reacted differently public matters, thought him 
preposterous monster, pure and simple, and treated him. 
couldn’t imagine different kind creature from himself poli- 
tics. But private matters was simplicity and sociability and 
affectionateness incarnate, and playful young 


Aside from that, the failure Godkin stand out the 
history his time is, large extent, the apparent failure 
that liberalism which formed the horizon 
Godkin’s mental and, one might say, spiritual outlook. does 
not seem have occurred Godkin, during the major part 
his career, that that philosophy would ever require detailed 
explanation. his disillusioned last years life, ceased 
care. 

What seems reasonably clear that, however one evaluates 


Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Notes and Anecdotes Many Years (New York, 
pp. ff.; Henry Holt, Garrulities Octogenarian Editor (Boston, 
290; James Ford Rhodes, Historical Essays (New York, 1909) pp. 265 
Godkin Garrison, September 28, November 16, 1g00, Godkin Papers, 
Harvard University Library. 

James, ed., The Letters William James (New York, 1920) II, 182. 
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Godkin’s personal and philosophical qualities, jour- 
remembered. His remarkable historical training (Godkin was, 
1870, offered history professorship Harvard) his grasp 
municipal affairs, his critical faculties—these qualities sub- 
served his power comment. There were, his time, greater 
municipal reformers, greater social philosophers and econo- 
mists. But himself was observe, trade that 
other editorial writer his time ap- 
proached Godkin ability deal with all the several fields 
involved his trade. with the early career great jour- 
nalist that this study concerned. 

Godkin was the son James Godkin, Irishman 
long and undiluted English heredity. was Presbyterian 
clergyman who, 1848, lost his pulpit for having written 
prize essay favor Home Rule and for the repeal the 
Union. The elder Godkin had connection with the pub- 
lishers Cassell. 1850, edited the Londonderry Standard. 
was afterwards charge the Dublin Daily Express, and 
then representative the London Times expert 
Irish affairs. was sufficiently well regarded advise 
Gladstone Irish politics and receive literary pension. 
died 1879. 

The elder Godkin revealed some traits his literary work 
which can traced his son, others which differ markedly. 
The repeal essay, for example, was signed proudly “an 
Irish Protestant.” One notes little pride nationality the 
younger Godkin. The repeal essay contains stout defense 
Ireland’s past, and defends the expense England. For 
James Godkin, the lesson the Norman Conquest was that 
“the great Saxon nation was reduced state serfdom 
under foreign This was the work four years; 
but the conquest Ireland was scarcely accomplished four 


Godkin Lawrence Godkin, August 1898, Godkin Papers, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 
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hundred difficult imagine his son writing 
any such vein. Godkin senior also wrote with feeling and 
sense personal involvement which the younger Godkin 
never possessed. his history the Irish problem, his father 


‘ 


observed that he, author, was performing 


‘no perfunctory 


has written the history the country more less fully 
three times. During his thirty years connection with the press, 
has been his duty examine and discuss everything that appeared 
before the public upon Irish questions, and has always been his 
habit bring the light history bear upon the topics the 
Twenty years ago was active member the Irish 
Tenant 

There scarcely county Ireland which [he] has not trav- 
ersed more than 


The elder work lacked that pungency phrase 
which made his son’s writings unmistakable. Yet there was 
the same qualities that were place the Nation first its 
field: appeal reason, dependence upon fact and author- 
ity, regard for detail. 

Godkin himself was born 1831 Moyne, County 
Wicklow, Ireland. His boyhood was carefree and, reason 
association with his father, particularly interesting. accom- 
panied the elder Godkin during his many trips through Ire- 
land, and was favorite well-to-do relatives. was delicate 
and, says Ogden, precocious. the age ten, was sent 
school for Congregationalist ministers’ sons England. 
health complicated his school career, making tutoring neces- 
sary. then moved the Royal Institution Belfast, 
and, fifteen, Queens College, also Belfast. was 
bright, are told, but “fond parties and 

Liberalism rode high English thought this period, 


*An Irish Protestant [Rev. Godkin], The Rights Ireland (Dublin, 
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James Godkin, The Land War Ireland: History for the Times (Lon- 
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and one assumed the eternal verity its principles more 
than did young Godkin. him they seemed undebatably 
clear and correct. Liberals Godkin’s stamp and era were 
fundamentalists, whom Bentham’s utilitarianism and John 
Stuart Mill’s emphasis upon individual rights were sacrosanct 
—the sole bases upon which moral and self-adjusting society 
could function. There were liberals who emphasized the jus- 
tice, well the urgency, liberal principles. But not 
Godkin. His own leanings are underscored the reminis- 
cences undergraduate days which recorded many years 
after: 


John Stuart Mill was our prophet, and Grote and Bentham 
were our daily food. fact, the late Neilson Hancock, who was our 
professor political economy and jurisprudence, made Bentham 
his that period, England and Ireland least, 
political economy was taught real science, which consisted 
simply the knowledge what man, exchanging, producing 
animal, would do, let alone. that you can base science, for 
the mark science that enables you predict. Since then, 
what called political assumed the role 
adviser, who teaches man make himself more comfortable 
through the help his government, and has more claim 
science than philanthropy what called 


This, course, refers post-Civil War decades, and not 
the New Deal; and largely reflects Godkin’s withering view 
American government over-friendly the protective tariff, 
unrefined businessmen, and politicians. England, God- 
kin’s youth, produced the brutal Gradgrind Dickens’s Hard 
Times, also produced such businessmen and statesmen 
John Bright and Richard Cobden. Such figures denounced the 
Corn Laws for taking bread from the mouths babes, but 
emphatically—and, for Godkin, more significantly—they spoke 
continuously favor total and unequivocal freedom, even 
denouncing attempts labor combinations for infringing 
upon personal freedom. Happily for Godkin his early years, 
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the social tides seemed moving the direction liberal- 
ism all its forms. time, other liberals observed that liberty 
the abstract was not enough. They acknowledged the need 
for government regulation industry, the role trades- 
unions, even the virtue socializing (if not Socialist) mea- 
But Godkin, never. Not even Mill himself escaped 
Godkin’s sharp rejection anything which deviated 
seemed detract from orthodox liberalism; after Mill’s death, 
Godkin praised his mentor’s earlier and more rigid opinions 
the expense his later Cardinal principles were thus 
not tampered with. Generosity, individual frailties, hu- 
manistic considerations were small moment comparison 
with the exigencies science. Hence, Godkin’s Nation, which 
had been originally set 1865 help adjust the freed 
Negro freedom, increasingly emphasized freedom which 
meant laissez-faire, and nothing but laissez-faire, vigorously 
defended. 

the light such expectations, and subsequent dis- 
illusionment, that one must weigh Godkin’s recollection 
himself having been eager lad when 
received his 1851, Godkin went London 
study law. There interested himself politics and devel- 
oped circle friends. His pull toward journalism evident; 
that same year became attached the Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper. His father’s reputation probably 
stood Godkin good stead the time, and could have re- 
minded him that talent with background and influence was 
more fortunate than talent without. 

Liberalism developing concept, respectful reality and social need, 
Liberalism (New York, passim. detailed comparison the liberalism 
liberalism—and that the humanitarians developed 
Louis Filler, and Middle West: Concepts Liberalism America dur- 
ing the Late Nineteenth Century,” American Journal Economics and Soci- 
ology, (January, 1952) 179 ff. 
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For several years Godkin worked with Cassell’s, contribut- 
ing editorial services well copy the magazine. 1853, 
stirred the interest condition under Austrian 
despotism, prepared long review her which war- 
rants brief consideration only because helps give the mea- 
sure the man. later years, Godkin deprecated its rhetoric, 
and termed “fearfully profound.” This sound criticism, 
keyed more warmly than was Godkin’s wont. The book 
otherwise quite impressive. makes clear that Godkin had 
achieved his style precocious age: that there was little more 
had acquire become the familiar Godkin the 
Nation. His philosophy, determinedly compounded opti- 
mism, rationalism, and individualism, was already present, 
enlivened certain democratic ardor which was trans- 
formed time emphasis noblesse oblige. is, how- 
ever, the stability Godkin’s philosophy that should no- 
ticed. Godkin’s brilliancy expression later won his Nation 
international repute, but was the consistency the Nation’s 
criticism which gave authority. Others the Gilded Age 
besides Godkin resented the lack standards, the general 
grossness which characterized much post-Civil War 
affairs. But was because Godkin was fixed his convictions 
—to the point dogmatism, even intellectual arrogance— 
that was able become the most acute social critic his 
times: veritable mirror his age. 

passage from The History Hungary can help one sense 
this earlier Godkin. Speaking Metternich, wrote: 


His ruling passion was hatred change; his great mission 
seemed keep things fixed..... The house Austria had 
been remarkable long before his time for its steadfast adherence 
the principle immobility, but was who developed into 
policy, and placed alliance with legitimacy and divine right. 
worshipped facts—he hated opinions. was constantly occu- 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin, The History Hungary and the Magyars: from 


the Earliest Period the Close the Late War. The American edition (New 
York, 1853) has been used. 
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pied building fortifications between them. But whenever, 
obedience the eternal law progress—a law which has witnessed 
the uprise and decay whole dynasties despots, and, like truth, 
will outlive them all—[sic] forced him give ground before the 
advancing tide thought and civilisation, had cunning enough 
not struggle against 


Godkin defines “‘all those whose hopes and 
sympathies were not bound party class, but looked 
for the welfare and progress humanity, without distinction 
classes the goal their general enough 
statement. declares that “go the expense keeping 
large fleets and armies for the purpose maintaining our 
influence the Continent, well defending our com- 
merce and possessions; but when the time comes when that 
influence ought exercised for the benefit humanity, 
shrug our shoulders and look calmly Such statements 
are distinguished more for positiveness than profundity. 

Godkin could not complain that his book was underrated. 
1853, American edition appeared. 1854, while travel- 
ing through Hungary, was tendered sword Hungarians 
for his services their behalf. 1856, second English edi- 
tion appeared. not surprising that Godkin should have 
felt—and had reason more and more feel—that quality inev- 
itably received its due rewards, and that complaints ill-use 
and injustice tended the last refuge ignorant people 
and failures. 

The publication his book called Godkin the attention 
the editor the London Daily News who, with the opening 
hostilities the Crimea, offered him the post special cor- 
respondent the Near East. This was extraordinary offer 
for man Godkin’s years receive, and rose fully it. 
photograph taken the time reveals his unusual maturity 
appearance, his dispatches demonstrate his maturity 
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expression. proceeded cut out for himself signal record 
the Crimean War. 

One immediately struck the order and discipline 
Godkin’s mind. perfectly clear all times what 
about: cover the fighting the East, and describe and 
record whatever else may seem interest the English. 
is, indeed, the Englishman the East; certain feeling 
superiority the scenes and people encountered traceable 
Godkin’s writings. His correspondent’s note book, accord- 
ing Ogden, contains varied memoranda—jottings events 
the march camp, siege battlefield, stories, jokes, charac- 
terizations, scraps poetry. This suggests that Godkin was still 
young enough interested something more than re- 
ports. the extracts given Ogden, however, there little 
interest indicated natural beauty traits national genius. 
Godkin enough the middle-class English traveler most 
concerned with the absence good roads, adequate hotel serv- 
ice, and the like. Not until has later skirted Greece and, 
lifting his eyes, seen ‘Sunium’s marbled steep’ 
personal thrill recorded. But ancient Greece offered 
competition modern England. 

Something Godkin’s attitude found the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Bucharest relating matter mainly 
personal interest.” 


was seated room writing yesterday morning, when the 
proprietor the hotel entered, followed three officers Wal- 
lachian gendarmerie, and informed me, understood him, that 
these gentlemen had been sent Zadyk Pacha bring his 
quarters for the purpose giving house live in..... 

few minutes passed out the lobby, and found Captain 
Maxwell with his revolver buckled on, and state great excite- 
ment. then informed that the officer the police had inti- 
mated him that must make haste, had orders take him 
force necessary. The truth was then apparent; these men 


Ogden, op. cit., 51-52. 
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Their plan was “clearly international conventions 
protected the foreigner Turkey. Godkin 
bring [the matter] showed pistol, laid down 
the law local authorities, and before the incident was over 
had instilled more respectful attitude toward himself the 
Turks. 

But why had been arrested? seemed that the Turks 
had resented some his correspondence. Wrote Godkin: 


Now, can say with perfect truth, and without, hope, air 
vaunting myself, that Turkey and the Turks owe more 
than owe them. Except extreme civility from individuals, the 
commander-in-chief included, have met with nothing here but 
fleas, bugs, cold, hunger, danger life, and hard beds. 
Last winter was nearly frozen death; this summer have been 
parboiled. have alternately run the risk being shot, drowned, 
catching typhus fever. return for this have chronicled Turk- 
ish exploits, defended the Turkish army, praised the commander- 
in-chief because man deserves better, refuted Greek and Rus- 
sian lies, and, short, contributed little mite towards inducing 
the English people plunge into bloody war behalf his 
Majesty the Sultan. What have suffered all other correspondents 
have suffered; what have done they have all done tenfold better. 
After all this not now disposed suffer myself bullied 
and outraged. When the English public think that they will 
derive sufficient information regarding the events the war this 
quarter from the bulletins Omer Pacha and Prince 
and the doctored reports the Journal 
will, with your permission, return home safety and comfort. 


Granting Godkin’s personal courage and righteous indig- 
nation, this anecdote strikes one not, mainly, tale per- 
sonal misadventure, but one Englishman encountering 
the Turk—an Englishman who feels behind him the power 
and might the British Empire. Godkin draws all but 
absurd contrast between the local bugs and fleas and his own 


Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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journalism; and there something remarkable about this 
twenty-three year old consistent attitude to- 
ward Omer Pacha, which can only described patronizing. 

From Kalafat, Godkin had described the difficulties 
travel, and the uncooperativeness Turkish innkeepers. From 
Widdin had dispatched into Turkish post-office 
provincial town” which much too quotable for present 
purposes. Godkin gave, from Varna, examples the 
less mendacity” the German press, and then turned 
descriptions military preparations with the gusto man 
who might imagined having been trained for precisely 
such reporting. Godkin’s main business, that 
correspondent,” was creation the period; and describing 
the armies, their military maneuvers, well the actual 
fighting, Godkin made enviable record that stands well 
today. His interests were all-embracing. defended the 
Turk’s fighting powers, deplored the inefficiency displayed 
the medical department, described the day day life 
corps “bashi-bazouks,” explaining that those took 
part the campaign last year, and rendered themselves 
famous their exploits the Dobrudscha and elsewhere, 
were robbers from Anatolia and Kurdistan; those who are now 
being sent the Crimea are robbers from Egypt, Tunis, and 
the confines the desert From Bucharest, 
Godkin fulfilled promise “to give you detail some account 
the manner which the Austrian army occupation con- 
themselves these things are done here, where the Austrians 
are not yet completely masters the situation, what takes 
place Venice and Milan, and Hungary, where the people 
can look for succor redress—nowhere but 
Here Godkin’s republican convictions show themselves 
their best. Unfortunately, however, Godkin was already asking 
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himself how democratic processes were reconciled with 
the inadequacies the ignorance the masses. 

the crisis actual war, Godkin revealed his full powers, 
giving descriptions the battle Eupatoria and the final 
days Sebastopol that should have fascinated his readers. 
Godkin himself states that his letters some attention 
England,” and ascribes this “mainly their 
However that may be, account Godkin’s early life need 
ever dull. Despite distaste for Eastern material 
backwardness, the Crimean experience was the romantic epi- 
sode his early life. not surprising that delightful little 
Crimean reminiscence” which experienced Venice 
should have brought tears his 

Godkin returned England with conviction which was 
absorb, later years, some his most generous impulses: 
that war was useless and impossible policy, unworthy civ- 
ilized nations, condemned and discouraged. True, was 
defend the United States its war with the Confederacy, 
but here the moral issue—or, may be, the question the 
survival what deemed superior civilization— 
gripped his imagination. Still later, was oppose the chau- 
vinism matured America during the Venezuelan crisis 
1895. The triumph imperialism which the Spanish- 
American War symbolized him was the last great tragedy 
his life. 

Ogden states that America was resolve which 
brought back with him from the and that 
there clear evidence” that Godkin had long contemplated 
such One must reserve judgment the state- 
ment that with something the enthusiasm Shelley, 
tempered the cast philosophic mind like Mill’s, that 

101. 
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Mr. Godkin thought the republic the What 
certain that Godkin returned London September 1855, 
and almost exactly year later, spite kind reception 
editors and friends, and offer the editorship the Belfast 
Northern Whig, was undertaking the long trip the United 
States, arriving New York November, 1856. Here 
immediately became acquainted with the gifted Frederic Law 
Olmsted, for whom conceived tremendous regard, and 
promptly determined make southern trip comparable 
Olmsted’s. arranged furnish letters regarding his itiner- 
ary the Daily News, with which continued profitable 
relationship. Before leaving for the South December, 
had already had opportunity attend Frémont meeting 
where citizens with dirty habits” kept him com- 
pany, view the Presidential election, and afterwards, 
betrayed his self-confidence and will social order into 
the following reflections Buchanan: 


[He] will very glad come near getting rid trouble 
about Kansas can. never was man borrow trouble; 
and his time life, when the sun sinking low, when his hair 
has been white for generation, and has reached the last honour 
that this earth can bestow upon him, not likely, with all his 
experience, and with the certainty that his sun will down 
very few years the utmost, throw away the influence life- 
time, quench the torch has last lit upon the summit 
fame, contemptible puerile 


Buchanan, reasoned Godkin, was “‘sensitive his reputa- 
tion.” would wish remembered kindly history. 


Henry Holt thought Godkin came America escape social in- 
feriority. “Had been born the peerage, near it, would have stayed 
home.” (Holt, op. cit., 293.) Godkin himself was speak appreciatively 
American democracy which took account intrinsic worth. “You find 
deference paid you because you are better England, unless 
known somebody, you are generally treated nobody.” (“The Southern 
States the North American Union,” London Daily News, no. 3,318 [January 
1857], Hereafter cited LDN.) 

English Correspondent,” LDN, no. 3,282 (November 22, 
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Furthermore, are broken pieces, and nobody 
going make war Mr. Buchanan.” Just yesterday, Frémont 
had declared his wish that Buchanan would make better 
president than might have made. “These signs indicate the 
reign men has gone by, and the era principles begun.” 
Kansas was growing quiet; the country was prosperous; fires, 
and accidents sea had decreased; the opera season had 
opened New York under favorable circumstances, and 
Thalberg had had two concert triumphs; “so that, the 
whole, believe that have infused any cheerfulness into 
letter this steamer, have only made transcript the 

Godkin later wrote with deep indignation Buchanan’s 
policies, but does not seem have had occasion criticize 
his own review the national situation after election. Inter- 
esting his early reference the United States “my 
did not, however, repudiate the “mother coun- 
and, occasion, was acknowledge himself English- 
man. During the Civil War, sure, there was certain 
coldness the “your country” and “your press” with which 
addressed London Daily News readers. other times, how- 
ever, considered removing England, where might live 
more happily. Godkin’s argument that imputations regarding 
his national allegiance were usually the last resort dema- 
gogues who wished avoid meeting his arguments fair 
ground has force. clear understanding Godkin’s wavering 
attitude, the other hand, helps clarify his policies, and casts 
light upon Anglo-American relations his time. 

Godkin’s reports his Southern trip cannot properly 
compared with any those The latter’s work 


*“The Probable Policy the President Elect,” LDN, no. 3,284 (Novem- 
ber 25, pp. 

Olmsted’s books the subject were: Journey the Seaboard Slave 
States (New York, Journey Through Texas (New York, 1857) and 
Journey the Back Country (New York, 1860) All three books were condensed 
and published The Cotton Kingdom (New York, 
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classic its detail and searching quality. Godkin’s Daily 
News articles are more those mere traveler, who content 
experience whatever accident may devise for him. Godkin 
was, however, superior traveler, and for the type impres- 
sion set down, his articles rank with the best. His articles 
may further differentiated from those William Russell 
Clemenceau the extent that Godkin had adopted this 
country for his own, and was committed her problems. 

Godkin opened his correspondence with description 
travel was finding within the confines American 
civilization. His description inns, roads, and vehicles might 
well have startled his English readers who had forgotten their 
Harriet Martineau Mrs. Trollope, imagined that there 
had been improvements since the Godkin’s complaints 
can profitably compared with those had previously re- 
corded about conveniences the Near East. clear 
expected more the way material civilization from the 
American cousins with whom had come live. But what- 
ever his preconceptions and responses, there always fillip 
wit descriptive power distinguish the writing; and 
often enough becomes inimitable, the following: 


The population many seems composed 
colonels, governors, and doctors exclusively, and was conse- 
quently means unprepared find one the last named 
class seated conversation with host the gallery front 
the house—a slender and jaunty gentleman, with exceedingly light 
boots, and black coat the most diminutive dimensions, who 
once, though but guest himself, waiting for the passage the 
mail buggy, charged himself with the task entertaining me, and 
consigned the owner the house complete obscurity. The quan- 
tity information which managed convey the course 
the evening dint unwearying volubility, omnibus rebus 
quibusdam aliis, was perfectly astounding. traced some 
length, with divers quotations from their works, speeches, and 
letters, the career and labours John Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
and Henry Clay, whom affirmed that might safely pre- 
dicted that they were the greatest men who ever lived, ever will 
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live, this any other country. sketched the history the 
State Mississippi, ran over the leading features its constitu- 
tion, and the leading events the lives its most promising poli- 
ticians, whom, however, pronounced the main d-d 
rascals, whose tendencies were all downward, and whose im- 
provement there was hope There was but one 
spare bed the premises, which and the doctor shared, and 
owing his untiring loquacity, the voracity the bugs, and the 
howling dog, slumbers were neither long nor 


enters one inn find large party ‘gentlemen’ sit- 
ting around the stove, and amusing themselves spitting 
upon it. The dried and emaciated skeletons previous saliva- 
tion covered thickly already, and gave very much the 
appearance geological map, each deposit had received 
different hue under the combined influence oxidation 
and variation the degrees encounters: 


several parties equestrians, apparently their way from 
promenade for the less godly, but hardly less indispensible purpose 
“courtin’.” The ladies all wore simply long skirt dingy hue, 
and invariably green veils. The latter seemed rigeur, 
though anything less adapted the ghastly hue their complex- 
ion would hard imagine. Most Southern women are nearly 
pale death, besides being excessively thin—a circumstance 
from which their husbands should derive some consolation, inas- 
much the small amount change which takes place their 
appearance after decease must, course, lessen the pangs rather 


Godkin’s main interest the South, needless say, was 
slavery; and the time had happened upon the eloquent 
“doctor” spoken above, was hearing about the hun- 
dredth time the course journey,” 


that the condition the negroes was much superior that the 
free labourers either the North England; that the slaves 


Southern States the North American Union,” LDN, no. 3,332 

no. 3,352 (February 12, 1857), 

Ibid., no. 3,355 (February 16, 
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were never strongly attached their masters; that the major- 
ity cases, the very thought freedom was perfectly loathesome 
them; that the institution was strictly patriarchal, and the devo- 
tion niggers their owners’ family frequently very touching. 
also added that, his opinion, the great end which Providence 
had view establishing slavery America was the civilization 


the Negro race through the instrumentality whipping and 
cotton 


Godkin had sympathy with slavery institution, and 
seems have had hesitation about making his views 
known. plain that was more concerned with white 
opinion slavery, than with the Negro proper. gives full 
Border Ruffian, whose conversation dislikes.** denies 
the boasted hospitality,” but finds exception 
the case small planter, “the first man met who appeared 
have retained any glimmerings common sense human- 
that his reports individuals ideas with whom with 
which sympathy are less interesting than others toward 
which feels alien antagonistic. Godkin’s powers were 
primarily critical. His expressions approval were likely 
fairly commonplace, for things which approved were 
only and any well-ordered and honest 
mind. Godkin had interest sharing light with the hea- 
then; his concern was entirely for his own ideas. Opposition 
roused his creative instincts, made him alert and pugnacious. 
this Godkin who arresting and stimulating, rather than 
Godkin the reformer and theoretician. 

So, with wit and criticism, and above all with competent 
pair journalistic eyes had ever viewed the American 
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scene, Godkin completed his trip through the deep South, and 
returned New York. useful contrast his essays for 
content and spirit with one his later essays, recording an- 
other visit south. now found freer atmosphere there, the 
subject slavery having ceased weigh upon and shadow 
conversation. The Southerner, remarked, had not forgotten 
the late war; had grown away from it. Godkin wrote scorn- 
fully northern politicians who “would have 
that Southerners are peculiar breed men, whom time 
produces effect whatever, and who feel about things which 
happened twenty years ago just they feel about things which 
happened month 

Godkin observed that the minds the Southerners were 
now far from occupied with the possibility rebel- 
lion.” minds are really occupied with making money, 
and the farms show it, and their designs the negro are con- 
fined getting him work for low was such per- 
ceptions this which caused Bishop declare that 
Godkin’s mind contained less cant than that any other man 
knew. What Bishop failed realize was that Godkin, 
though notably clear certain issues, had his own preconcep- 
tions, and—if one may term them—romantic fancies. 
saw clearly, for example, the money-making eco- 
nomical the new South. liked con- 
ceive of—and saw, with persistent optimism—a 
development social classes and cultural standards. The 
South, however, was being stirred other factors than those 
relating money; and was logical, not se- 
quence events which was even then producing such south- 
ern demagogues Tom Watson, Ben Tillman, and 
Vardaman. 


the meantime, however, Godkin had returned New 


Recent Observations Virginia,” Nation, XXV, no. 637 (Septem- 
ber 13, 164. 
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York, and, between writing articles for the London Daily 
News and studying law the distinguished office David 
Dudley Field, had established himself with some degree 
comfort. 1858, was admitted the bar. Ogden notes 
records one case which Godkin acted lawyer, but 
avers that Godkin made serious effort establish himself 
the legal profession. Godkin himself—in the item for Who’s 
Who America (1899) which presumably prepared—set 
himself down member the bar until 1865. 1859, 
Godkin married his first wife, and until her death was, are 
told, entirely happy. Ogden disposes this interesting subject 
single sentence; and Godkin himself not more helpful, 
least his correspondence cited 

Godkin’s American acquaintanceship early became note- 
worthy. counted friends Olmsted and the talented 
George Waring, William Cullen Bryant, Charles Dana, John 
Bigelow, Dr. Henry Bellows, the famous United States 
Sanitary Commission, and George Ripley. developed 
friendships among the Cambridge figures, including, among 
others, Charles Eliot Norton (who was staff aid and en- 
couragement Godkin the early days the Nation) the 
Jameses, and James Russell Lowell. Others America who 
called Godkin friend were Francis Parkman, the many-sided 
George Marsh, Reverend Joseph Thompson, George 
William Curtis, and the businessman and public servant, John 
Murray Forbes. 

There evident consistency type about the persons 


intimate record one can find Godkin’s personal life may 
traced the 36-page, month-long chronicle his activities and associations, 
sent his first wife December 1870, during her visit the West Indies. This 
reproduced Ogden, op. cit., II, ff. Unfortunately, this editor omitted pas- 
sages whenever suited him, without indicating that had taken liberties, 
drastic ones some cases. The original letter, the Godkin Papers, Harvard 
University Library, includes salty comments numerous persons and affairs, 
which help define Godkin’s attitudes and associations. The same may said 
other Godkin correspondence which Ogden used, and, some measure 
misused, used inadequately. 
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whom Godkin knew. They were, for the most part, New Eng- 
landers. (Godkin wrote Norton 1866 that “my visits 
Cambridge are the most delightful episodes and 
one point edited the Nation from home Cambridge.) 
They were usually distinguished for intellect for prestige 
and family. George Ripley appears among the list friends, 
but one suspects that his plans for human betterment inter- 
ested Godkin less than his literary skill and his relations the 
once great Transcendental movement. Godkin himself, his 
brief reminiscences, remarks that heart was too much 
for his brains. great deal that was bound with the so- 
called “genteel tradition” later decades discerned 
Godkin’s choice intellectual and social companionship. 

Godkin’s letters the London Daily News, the mean- 
time, continued strong ever and diverse content. 
They were largely political, but disdained topic which 
might interest. articles both descriptive and critical 
Tammany Hall, Godkin laid the groundwork for his non- 
partisan view public British interference with 
American sea-trade called forth disapproval 
course, well the Herald’s denunciations 
British reviewed Stephen Douglas’s chances 
the coming elections 1858, observing that “is vulgar 
his habits and vulgar his appearance, ‘takes his 
chews his quid, and discharges his saliva with much con- 
stancy and energy the least pretentious his 

Godkin reviewed the new Irishman whom wholesale immi- 
gration had created, rather, believed, perpetuated; and 
his attitude was, best, that sociologist, worst, strongly 
tainted with used the New York reception Paul 

Ogden, op. cit., 108. 

Government New York—Vestryism Run Mad,” LDN, no. 

United States,” LDN, no. 3,770 (June 15, 1858) 


no. 3,806 (July 27, 1858) 
Ibid., no. 4,018 (March 31, 1859) 
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Morphy, the chess champion, occasion for reflections 
American love celebrities any This satire and 
objectivity which time only made sharper, sufficiently explain 
why Godkin should have developed reputation for being 
snob and Englishman heart. There was, fact, some- 
thing these charges, though Lincoln Steffens, for example, 
thought Godkin different thing. This 
does not, course, detract from the truth Godkin’s observa- 
tions. the central fact Godkin’s career that sprawling, 
growing America, impatient restraint, dearly needed such 
criticism Godkin was capable offering. 

His services his adopted country during the Civil War 
are less controversial only because the North, during the 
crisis, was desperately need foreign approval. During the 
war, Godkin, ill health well good, demonstrated his 
disinterested affection for the United States his loyal and 
aggressive defense its policies and program. con- 
cern for his adopted country was certainly deeper than that 
any summer friend. 

true that all these exploits Godkin’s earlier years— 
his book Hungary, his Crimean adventure, his Southern 
trip and social and political articles, and his Civil War writings 
—are mainly important that they help clarify the picture 
the Godkin who was founder and leading spirit the 
Nation. Had Godkin not lived create and edit that period- 
ical, would have survived only fugitive paragraphs and 
pages memoirs, precocious correspondent, well-trained 
journalist the pre-Civil War and war times. the other 
hand, important the Nation, complex its relationship 
the America the Sixties and afterward, that impos- 
sible consider the journal mere appendage its times. 
The Nation did not react events; influenced them. Yet 
this influence—Godkin’s influence—did not stem directly from 
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native tradition: was cradled England, and moulded 
such experiences have observed Godkin have had. 

that extent, understanding Godkin’s earlier life 
indispensible proper comprehension his later career. 
Broadly speaking, there were tendencies making for Anglo- 
American rapprochement, and Godkin was one its out- 
standing banner-bearers. But this only half the story. The 
post-Civil War decades saw America struggling expand her 
cultural and inner life. Summer, Van Wyck Brooks, 
records—somewhat uncritically—the efforts which New Eng- 
land littérateurs made maintain their cultural hegemony 
over America. Studies other writers describe the efforts 
made regions outside New England assert local na- 
tional attitudes. The result was largely, from the critical point 
view, bewildering; standards scholarship, art, science, 
politics and history were sorely needed. supply these, 
organ group did more than the Nation and its contributors 
—more, therefore, than Godkin. 

What were Godkin’s major qualities, and how are his many 
friends and co-workers who made the Nation best defined? 
have referred the need for evaluation Godkin, rather 
than re-evaluation; the first yet achieved. Harold 
Stoke has termed Godkin liberal; another student Ameri- 
can thought has, the other hand, deemed proper class 
him with the Henry Pringle interesting 
for having seen him both, not troubling distinguish the 
issues which attracted Godkin, and satisfied, apparently, 
know that Godkin’s Nation and New York Post were 

But though important know that Godkin was his 

“Harold Stoke, “Edwin Lawrence Godkin: Defender Democracy,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XXX (October, 339 ff.; Edward Lewis, His- 
tory American Political Thought from the Civil War the World War 
(New York, 1937) 380. 


“Henry Pringle, Post’,” XCVI, no. (De- 
cember, 327 ff. 
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own man, not enough. The ultimate value his prin- 
ciples, well their effectiveness, another question. These 
have been obscured his unsympathetic public character and 
his lack respect for great popular movements and problems, 
such concerned labor and the agrarians. Neither Theodore 
Roosevelt’s contempt for Godkin’s political purism, nor Os- 
wald Garrison Villard’s enthusiasm for the whole man and his 
works, has helped clarify the The case for Godkin 
has been best put James Bryce, who recognized Godkin’s 
defects rigidity and caustic criticism, but saw them minor 
blemishes career which was firmly linked for the better 
with forty years American 

More recently, Edward Kirkland saw him moralist, 
and projected brilliant comparison with 
comparison which sure would [have made] Godkin shud- 
This issue joined when one sees Godkin through the 
eyes the Beards: pleading for more than “better man- 
ners—the manners well-ordered bourgeois society not 
subject the swift and rude changes technology char- 
acteristic the minor factor, that extent, the 
rise American civilization. The question Godkin’s status, 
then, becomes judgment much that was dominant his 
own time, and still persists. And the need for understand- 
ing the forces for which Godkin stood and those which 
was opposed that involved appreciation his career. 


Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), 89; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Some Newspapers and Newspaper-men (New York, 1923) pp. 282 ff. 

Bryce, Studies Contemporary Biography (New York, 
363 ff. 

Edward Kirkland, Business the Gilded Age: the Conservatives’ Bal- 
ance Sheet (Madison, 1952) 22. 


and Mary Beard, The Rise American Civilization (New 
York, 1934 II, 465. 
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1S, 

literary man and the historian America have all 

too often dwelt different worlds. The former fre- 

quently lives his pen and belongs the group called 

writers. The historian usually part quite different group, 
the fraternity scholars, whose livelihood comes primarily 

ist, from the colleges and universities. The orientations the 

writer and the scholar are thus quite different, and far too 

many cases their paths not cross. 

This compartmentalization was very marked generation 

an- ago. For example, when Stephen Vincent Benét published 

John Brown’s Body 1928, neither the American Historical 

Review nor the Mississippi Valley Historical Review took no- 

the tice it, although was highly acclaimed literary circles 

us, and won Pulitzer prize. Only very recent years have 

his can historians begun give Benét’s work the attention 

nd- deserves. 

Stephen Vincent Benét was balanced, wholly normal 

man, realist who always retained some the romantic ideal- 

ism his youth. His life corresponds with that the 

generation,” but unlike some its members never turned 

his back upon the land his birth. Although lived 

Bal- France upon two occasions and savored the life Paris 

the twenties, did not become expatriate. the con- 


trary, ardently loved America incessantly striving for 
democratic ideal. Though was far from attained, Benét 
never despaired that his country was making progress towards 

Assistant Professor History the Division General Studies the 


published this fall the Columbia University Press. 
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more abundant life for all. One America’s most discerning 
historians, Carl Becker, summarized his feeling towards Benét 
upon the poet’s death these words: 


what liked about him and his writings was that seemed 
never have lost faith the A., the common people 
who make what 


Benét also differed from many his contemporaries his 
eschewal contemporary literary fashions. Although was 
upon occasion extremely realistic, shunned the excesses 
naturalism which the novelists the post-war generation 
sometimes indulged. 

Similarly remained aloof from the various poetic groups 
which the second and third decades the century were 
redirecting the course European and American poetry. His 
work stands sharp contrast the highly intellectual, some- 
times obscure verse the Pounds and Eliots which may have 
been more attuned the realities the twentieth century but 
which some instances seemed lose power communicate. 

this score Benét was the antithesis some his poetic 
contemporaries. For clarity his verse was like mountain 
stream. spoke words which all could understand and yet 
did not talk down his readers. Henry Seidel Canby has esti- 
mated that writer poetry English was ever read 
many during his lifetime was Stephen Vincent Benét—not 
even Longfellow.? 

Benét’s interest history can observed his earliest 
volumes poems. Five Men and Pompey (1915) took its sub- 
jects from Roman history, but his succeeding books verse 
appeared, Benét’s historical interests shifted from the ancient 
world medieval and modern Europe and finally America. 

*Carl Becker, “Benét’s Sympathetic Understanding,” The Mark Twain 
Quarterly, (Winter-Spring, 1943-44) 13. 


Henry Seidel Canby, “Stephen Vincent Benét,” The Saturday Review 
Literature, XXVI (March 27, 1943) 14. 
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His earliest poems American history were ballads, some 
them highly successful their ability evoke the spirit 
some facet the nation’s past. There was, for example, 
Hemp” (1918), legend colonial Virginia about the fall 
pirate who boasted that hemp strong enough hang him 
had never been grown. “The Plow” grim story 
the New England farmer who murdered his 
fiancé for his money and the girl’s gruesome revenge. The fron- 
tiersman admirably portrayed one best poems, 
“The Ballad William Sycamore, (1923) Benét 
exhibits great talents for compression this ballad; William 
Sycamore’s story could scarcely told more economically 
prose. tells much life these few lines: 


When grew tall the Indian corn, 

father had little lend me, 

But gave his great old powder-horn 
And his woodsman’s skill befriend me. 


With leather shirt cover back, 
And redskin nose unravel 

Each forest sign, carried pack 

far scout could travel. 


Till lost boyhood and found wife, 
girl like Salem clipper! 

woman straight hunting-knife 
With eyes bright the Dipper! 


cleared our camp where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons; 

And sowed sons like apple-seed 

the trail the Western wagons. 


They were right, tight boys, never sulky slow, 
fruitful, goodly muster. 

The eldest died the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with 


Vincent Benét, The Ballad William Sycamore, 1790-1880 (New 
York, 1923) pp. 7-8. 
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Benét’s facility for narrative verse well illustrated this 
ballad. his enthusiastic best when telling story. 
his lyric and descriptive poetry Benét lacks the sustained 
power and discipline the best artists. balladist, plain 
teller tales, however, ranks the company the most 
talented. 

“The Mountain Whippoorwill” (1925) compares favor- 
ably with “William one Benét’s finest evoca- 
tions the spirit rural America. this poem, which 
Benét celebrates the country square dance, the artist’s ability 
paint vivid picture nowhere better revealed. One can 
see, hear, feel and sense the scene—the plain hall, the perspir- 
ing musicians, the drawling caller and the vigorous cavorting 
the dancers—in lines. 


Swing yore partners—up an’ down the middle! 
Sashay now—oh, listen that fiddle! 

Flapjacks flippin’ red-hot griddle, 

An’ hell broke loose, 

Hell broke loose, 

Fire the mountains—snakes the grass. 

Satan’s here a-bilin’—oh, Lordy, let him pass! 

down Moses, set people free, 

Pop goes the weasel thu’ the old Red Sea! 

Jonah sittin’ hickory-bough, 

jumps whale—an’ where’s yore prophet now? 
Rabbit the pea-patch, possum the pot, 

Try an’ stop fiddle, now fiddle’s gettin’ 


Until the late twenties Benét’s poems American history 
had been mostly ballads. such they told stories, not neces- 
sarily historically accurate, but founded events folkways 
from the past. Benét’s next work, John Brown’s Body, was, 
however, founded directly specific historical events which 
are explicitly identified. 1926 Benét had become dissatisfied 


Vincent Benét, “The Mountain Whippoorwill,” Tiger Joy, 
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with his past performances and determined make supreme 
effort create truly significant work. outlined his plans 
for narrative poem the Civil War period the Guggen- 
heim Foundation and was the first American poet 
awarded Guggenheim Fellowship. This enabled Benét 
take his family France, where two years work and research 
resulted the production John Brown’s Body. 

common consent this Stephen Vincent master- 
piece. Its most outspoken admirers claim that occupies 
honorable place the great epic tradition world literature, 
while others deny that can legitimately classified that 
genre. Some look upon one the great attempts fathom 
the soul America, great work the tradition Whitman’s 
Leaves Grass. others one the finest literary repre- 
sentations the Civil War. 

Stephen Vincent Benét, probably more than any writer 
his generation, was well equipped deal with this theme. 
came from distinguished line army officers and his 
childhood heard his father and other military men reminiscing 
about the Civil War. The books the family library which 
steeped himself boy included the Rebellion Records 
and and Leaders the Civil War. Besides his early ac- 
quaintance with the story the war, Benét lived many sec- 
tions the country during his boyhood and youth and devel- 
oped knowledge and affection for the American nation 
whole rather than for specific state section. Finally, his 
earlier verses had shown him his best narrative 
poetry. 

spite these qualifications, there was some surprise 
the literary world when John Brown’s Body appeared. Harriet 
Monroe reviewing admitted that she never dreamed that 
Stephen Benét had the ability write such This 
reaction was expected because Benét’s previously pub- 
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lished poems gave little hint that the capacity paint 
large canvas lay within the author’s power. 

John Brown’s Body Benét has produced moving ac- 
count one America’s crucial hours. may argued that 
attempted too much this work, but certainly the 
most impressive effort make the Civil War the basis for 
piece belletristic literature. Considering its length, the 
poem contains fewer prosy passages than might expected. 
The characterization brilliantly executed. This true the 
fictional well the historical figures. Southerners and 
northerners, the lowly and mighty are presented with fairness 
and with the utmost sympathy. Benét’s attitude not one 
praise blame. simply recounts certain tragic happenings; 
the precise causes for them does not pretend know. 

Not the least among its virtues Benét’s extraordinary 
skill communicating the atmosphere the war his read- 
ers. Alfred Kreymborg expressed it: 


history has given more intimate feeling the war: one 
feels everything and everybody: the Southern soil, the Northern 
soil, the border states, the European vultures, England and France 
—John Brown, Davis, Lincoln, Lee, Jackson, Beauregard, Long- 
street, Pickett, McClellan, Meade, Hooker, Grant—and the ficti- 
tious characters: the Wingates Georgia, the Wingate home, the 
Southern aristocracy, Southern ladies, the gypsy-like Sally Dupré, 
the ladylike Lucy Weatherby, the marvelous Negroes, 
faithful his masters, and Spade, the runaway slave who finds 
less freedom the North—and the Northern protagonist, Jack 
Ellyat Connecticut, and the dryad falls love with, Melora 
Vilas, and deserts after their first night—a beautiful lyric episode. 
And the soldiers themselves—the most vivid characters the book 
—their vernacular—the Southern, the Yankee, the Mid-Western, 
each accurate transcription. And the hell all, the inordinate 
suffering, the blind obstinacy, hatred the war, love com- 
manders; and the laughter, the spoofing, vaingloriousness, heroism, 
cowardice, chicanery, humanity.® 


Alfred Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength, Outline American Poetry 
1620-1930 (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1929) 609. 
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John Brown’s Body Benét succeeded rather well vary- 
ing his verse forms. Blank verse, free verse, swinging lyrics, 
rhymed lines and prose passages are all employed, and changes 
scene pace are accomplished skillfully, part varying 
the verse forms. Particularly effective his use lyrics 
emphasize and reinforce mood developed the narrative. 
Benét’s success with the historical narrative has enriched the 
variety American poetry; few have worked this vein and 
none with his ability. 

The poem means without faults. Highly expressive 
passages are found among sections which approach banality. 
The last books show decline quality. Now and then the 
poet allows his romantic sentiment run riot; some the 
scenes involving the southern young ladies are cases point. 
times interrupts the narrative insert moral 
correct historical misconceptions. The work episodic, but 
has unity; the central theme around which the varied scenes 
revolve the war and its effects upon the many people in- 
volved it. 

student history Benét was thorough and fair. There 
are serious errors fact historical interpretation 
the work. James Malin’s work John had been 
available then, perhaps Benét might have been somewhat less 
sympathetic Brown, although does point out his short- 
comings. One distinguished American historian, Henry Steele 
Commager, has recently gone far declare that John 
Brown’s Body not only the finest poem but also the best 
history the Civil 

later volumes poems contained nothing im- 
portance concerning American history. About 1934, however, 
began another extensive narrative poem about his country’s 
past, which was tell westward migration, first across the 


James Malin, John Brown and the Legend Fifty-Six (Philadelphia: 
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ocean the American seaboard colonies and then out over 
the mountains, rivers, and plains the middle west and be- 
yond the closing the frontier about 1890. This project, 
which, completed, would have been considerably larger 
than John Brown’s Body, was worked intermittently until 
Benét’s propagandist efforts behalf the allied cause dur- 
ing World War forced him lay aside. After his death 
1943, Western Star, the first book from this work, was pub- 
lished. This deals with the assembling England and Hol- 
land the groups which settled Jamestown and Plymouth, 
their voyages and early years hardship and struggle the 
New World. 

Because its incompleteness difficult appraise 
Western Star. There certainty that the form which 
appeared the one Benét would have presented the world 
had lived complete the work. few critics have rashly 
said that Western Star greater masterpiece than John 
Brown’s Body, but the majority does not concur this view. 
That Western Star, completed and polished, might have sur- 
passed John Brown’s Body work art possible; its 
present form, however, merely noble fragment. 

Benét’s two excursions the long narrative poem have 
much common. Each concerned with theme primary 
importance American history: the Civil War one case; 
the migration from the Old the New World the other. 
both, the verse forms are varied; blank verse the most used 
vehicle, while rhymed lyrics, free verse, and occasional prose 
passages are interspersed. Historical and fictitious characters 
are employed, and the same method weaving incidents from 
many lives create over-all impressionistic pattern used. 

Western Star the brilliant characterizations promi- 
nent historical persons found John Brown’s Body are largely 
absent. Benét placed relatively more emphasis upon represen- 
tatives the forgotten, inconspicuous people who came 
the struggling Jamestown and Plymouth settlements and 
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passed into history unrecorded. both books, all 
Benét, the warmth and vigor feeling for suffering and strug- 
gling humanity are admirably presented. 

Stephen Vincent Benét not one the great poets 
world literature. His ballads are among the best written 
American recent times, but many his other shorter poems 
are distinctly inferior. When Benét’s poetry considered 
expression the spirit America, however, his stature 
rises substantially. Indeed, Benét without peer his poeti- 
cal representation the American past. 
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the most important agreements between Canada 

and the United States was the Boundary Waters 

Treaty 1909. modified international law two 

ways, created the International Joint Commission, and laid 

down the principles which still regulate the use boundary 
waters between the two countries. 

Strangely enough the initial cause the Boundary Waters 
Treaty was the lack water the Great Plains area the 
United States and Canada. this dry region where irrigation 
prerequisite for farming, water supplied northern 
Montana and southern Alberta and Saskatchewan the in- 
ternational streams, the Milk and St. Mary Rivers. Control 
water these streams was the object resolution passed 
the National Irrigation Congress which called for 
international commission adjudicate conflicting water 
rights. 

Seven years later the United States Congress answered this 
appeal providing for the appointment three United 
States Commissioners work with three Canadian Commis- 
sioners investigate boundary waters. The Dominion waited 
three more years before appointing its commissioners, after 
which, July 11, 1905 the first joint meeting the Interna- 
tional Waterways Commission was held Montreal. Subse- 
quent meetings were held Kingston, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Buffalo between July and November 10. Only 
problems the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence watershed were dis- 
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cussed Congress had specified this area alone and had ap- 
propriated mere $20,000 support the investigation. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister Canada, and his govern- 
ment wanted all boundary waters investigated but acquiesced 
the narrower This limitation prevented 
consideration the problem the use the St. Mary and 
Milk Rivers irrigation projects. One the main reasons 
why the irrigation question was not part the Commission’s 
task was that independent negotiations the problem were 
progress before the Commission began functioning. These 
negotiations resulted plan for the use the two rivers 
which became section the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

The St. Mary has its source two lakes, Upper and Lower 
St. Mary Lakes Glacier National Park. flows north into 
Canada joining the Saskatchewan River Alberta, and even- 
tually emptying into Hudson Bay. 1894 the Canadians 
made surveys the St. Mary and decided that the small 
amount water flowing the river and the short distance 
flowed within the United States meant that commercial 
undertaking use the St. Mary’s water was feasible south 
the border. The next year Canada built canal three miles 
north the border supply water farms near Lethbridge, 
Alberta. The Canadians, however, overlooked the fact that the 
two lakes, which were the source, could made into 
storage reservoirs with little expense. The waters the lakes 
could then used for irrigation canals Montana, thus cut- 
ting off Canada’s supply the water. 

The Milk River rises the foothills just east the St. 
Mary River and flows northeast into Canada, then eastward, 
generally parallel with and about ten fifteen miles north 
the border for about one hundred and fifty miles. turns 
south and joins the Missouri near Havre, Montana. The sum- 
mer flow small and irregular. 
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The citizens Montana were concerned over the use 
the waters the Milk River during its passage through Can- 
ada and February 13, 1904, urged President Theodore 
Roosevelt make settlement with Canada. The Canadian 
Privy Council July allotted 500 cubic feet per second low 
water flow and 1500 cubic feet per second flood water flow 
Canadians. The same year canal was built from the Milk 
River Lethbridge used when the river waters were 
flood stage. Montana citizens had constructed irrigation canals 
utilize all the summer flow the Milk River and they pro- 
tested against any additional loss water 

Newell, Chief Engineer the United States Bureau 
Reclamation, went Canada and discussed the situation 
with Ernest Galt, President the Alberta Railway and 
Irrigation Company which owned the irrigation canals from 
the St. Mary River. Asa result this meeting and exchange 
notes, general conference American and Canadian engi- 
neers was held Washington June and 1905, which 
recommended that the available water both streams 
divided equally and method division the 
invitation the Canadian Government, the United States 
Reclamation Bureau prepared plan for allotting the water 
the two rivers the mutual benefit both countries and 
gave Chandler Anderson use basis for draft 
treaty.* 

Chandler Parsons Anderson was New York attorney who 
had already served the State Department various legal ca- 
pacities connected with the Bering Sea controversy, the Alas- 
kan border dispute, and other American-Canadian issues. His 
good work the American secretary the Joint Commission 


for consideration King (Canadian commissioner) 
St. Mary and Milk Rivers, September 25, 1908, Numerical File 5150, National 
Archives, Washington, (hereafter cited 
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with Great Britain for the settlement Canadian questions 
1898-99 induced Secretary Root employ him special 
counsel for the State Department from 1905 1909 concen- 
trate upon negotiations with Canada. Anderson was hard 
worker and logical thinker with the ability organize 
mass facts into coherent 

Anderson’s draft treaty was submitted Secretary Root 
Canada June 15, 1907. proposed treating the two rivers 
though they were single drainage system. commission 
two, one from each country, was decide equal diversion 
water from March September each year. The 
United States was get most the Milk River water and 
Canada most the St. Mary River The Reclamation 
Bureau was eager have settlement was proposing 
dam St. Mary Lakes and dig canal the Milk River thus 
sending St. Mary water eastern Montana.’ The people 
Montana were suspicious that the Canadian Government was 
delaying settlement until constructed more canals and 
could claim more 

The Canadian Privy Council objected proposal 
that his plan did not provide for established vested interests. 
Canada did not think she was getting enough the waters 
the two rivers under the American Earl Albert 
Grey, Governor-General Canada, showed his skill dealing 
with people his reply Laurier’s statements the action 
taken the Privy Council. Grey suggested that the communi- 
cation Root start out with statement that Canadian engi- 
neers had been sent out examine and report and result 
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their investigations Laurier felt the proposed treaty did not 
give Canada the waters necessary protect her vested 
advice was followed Laurier and his restatement 
the problem did much produce harmony the exchange 
correspondence between Canada and the United States. 

Laurier proposed that each government appoint repre- 
sentative examine the rivers and determine basis agree- 
ment. Canada appointed William King the International 
Waterways Commission, and the United States named 
Newell. King proposed that the United States should get all 
the waters the St. Mary River from November April, and 
the Milk River from August April; that Canada should 
get 1400 cubic feet water per second from the St. Mary River 
from April November and 330 cubic feet per second from 
the Milk River from April August. All above these two fig- 
ures during the months mentioned should divided equally, 
and the United States should use the channel the Milk 
River transport the waters the St. Newell replied 
that the United States proposed treat the two rivers one 
system, connect them, store the excess water, and divide the 
summer flow King agreed and this plan was pre- 
sented George Gibbons who rewrote formal language 
and submitted the Privy Council for 

George Christie Gibbons, Chairman the Canadian sec- 
tion the International Waterways Commission, was out- 
standing lawyer and leader the Liberal Party London, 
Ontario. was strong believer nationhood for Canada 
and felt that representatives the Dominion should for 
Canada first and solely. Accompanying this belief Canadian 
nationhood was intense interest international law. Gib- 
bons wrote and spoke frequently this subject. was 
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favor code international law, court international 
justice, and international police 

The agreement, written, was that the two rivers con- 
sidered one system and their waters divided equally. The 
United States was entitled 500 cubic feet water per second 
from the Milk River, three-quarters its natural flow from 
April November and Canada was entitled 500 cubic 
feet per second from the St. Mary River three-quarters 
its natural flow during the same period. The channel the 
Milk River could used Canada for conveyance St. 
Mary River water. Measurement was done appointed 
reclamation and irrigation officers. Both governments ap- 
proved and the agreement was incorporated Article 
the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

While negotiations were going the St. 
River problem, the International Waterways Commission was 
considering two other issues both which became part the 
Treaty. The first was the preservation the beauty Niagara 
Falls and the second the Minnesota Power and Canal Com- 
pany’s Birch Lake development. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was anxious preserve the 
scenic effect Niagara Falls which was threatened with- 
drawal water from the Niagara River for power purposes. 
note embodying scheme prevent the destruction the 
beauty Niagara was presented the British Ambassador, Sir 
Mortimer Durand, May Attention was called 
the problem again September, Secretary State 
Root proposed giving the problem the International Water- 
ways and was submitted that body 
February the next year. May the Commission made 
the following general recommendations cover the entire 
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boundary waters problem: (1) that navigation considered 
first; (2) that permanent diversion only for domestic pur- 
poses and navigational canal locks; (3) that temporary diver- 
sion permitted only when navigation was not interfered 
with; (4) that obstruction diversion which would im- 
pair navigation either country allowed boundary 
waters; (5) that each country given the right divert equal 
quantities water from non-navigable boundary streams; 
(6) that permanent boundary water commission ap- 
pointed, since the International Waterways Commission was 
only The report also stated that Niagara 
Falls the total amount water which could taken without 
harming the scenic beauty was 18,500 cubic feet per second 
the American side and 36,000 cubic feet per second the 
Canadian side. Since the volume water was seven times 
great the Canadian side the American, far more could 
taken from the Canadian side without 

President Roosevelt asked Congress pass law pre- 
serve the Falls without waiting for treaty with 
Representative Theodore Burton Ohio introduced such 
bill and became law June 29, 1906. The Burton Bill 
limited the amount water taken from above the Falls 
15,600 cubic feet per second. placed enforcement the 
law under the Secretary War and urged the President 
make treaty preserve the 

While Americans were interested the scenic effect 
the Falls, Canada the question was one power develop- 
ment and federal and provincial relationships that develop- 
ment. Haggart and Cockshutt the Canadian 
House Commons claimed that water power was under the 
control the provinces, not the federal government, and that 
Ontario, owner the land leading the Falls really owned 
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the Falls. Mr. Hymans, the Minister Public Works, 
insisted that the Dominion Government had the power 
grant and control all rights The Canadian Cabi- 
net authorized the transmission power the Niagara 
Power Company American points across the Niagara River. 
Earl Grey, the Governor General, wrote Laurier that Root 
had talked twice him about Niagara Root and Roosevelt 
had great interest the subject. impression was that 
Root would propose that more water taken from either 
side for power 

Root confidentially informed Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent the American Civic Association, that Canada was con- 
cerned only with the conversion water into power, and 
there was serious danger that treaty could made the 
Falls. The American Civic Association had heartily supported 
the Burton Bill the organization was very much interested 
keeping the beauty the Falls intact. Root pointed out 
McFarland that the report the International Water- 
ways Committee the Americans and Canadians differed 
the most important points. The Canadians insisted that the 
treaty should establish principles applicable the diversion 
all water adjacent the boundary. The Americans wanted 
each case decided its own merits. The Canadian attitude 
meant that condition agreeing the preservation 
the Falls, they would insist the right limit the use 
water drawn from Lake Michigan for the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. Senators from and the Mississippi Valley states 
would never consent such treaty Loss water 
from Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
was lowering the level other Great Lakes and threatening 
navigation between Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence. McFar- 
land, while disappointed, wanted know could help 
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setting foot movement influence public sentiment 
Ontario and and about Chicago. another note Root re- 
ported that member the Canadian House Commons 
claimed received four hundred petitions from the United 
States the subject Niagara and only seventeen from 
Canadians. This the legislator stated was proof movement 
deprive Canada her water 

McFarland worked all year and December, 1907 wrote 
Root that the convention the American Civic Association, 
Mr. John Langmuir Canada, member the Queen Victoria 
Niagara Falls Commission, had taken broader and more 
comprehensive view the situation than any Canadian had 
previously manifested. British Ambassador James Bryce was 
also favorable the American point view and anxious 
preserve the answer Root stated was glad hear 
the change sentiment there had been little interest 
Niagara and this had acted adversely regard making 
Newspaper stories bore out Root’s contention that 
Canada did not want treaty western Ontario felt would 
fatal her industrial expansion further power develop- 
ment Niagara were 

McFarland worked very hard doing everything could 
get treaty preserve the Falls and wrote Root innumerable 
letters the subject. Root, who was sympathetic with McFar- 
land’s viewpoint, did all could encourage his efforts 
getting public opinion both sides the border which 
would sympathetic treaty the Falls. 

The difficulty was that Canada, having four-fifths the 
water her side the Falls, was not concerned with the 
scenic effect but only with the power problem. The Canadian 
Government was willing use the desire the United States 

Root McFarland, February 28, 1907, Numerical File 597, N.A. 
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protect the Falls lever get treaty embodying princi- 
ples. The Privy Council approved the principles set forth 
the International Waterways Commission its report May 
1906 and sent its approval such treaty Root. The 
Secretary State answered that the United States was not 
ready lay down principles, certain commission rulings 
would require sanctions Congress. Equal diversion water 
might not fair and Root cited Niagara 

the Canadian side, Gibbons felt that the principle 
equal diversion boundary waters should established 
treaty provision made the treaty for special cases, and 
the powers the commission limited the principles laid 
down. Niagara Falls was special case and preservation 
beauty was the paramount factor. Even so, the United States 
was receiving 10,000 cubic feet water per second flowing out 
the Chicago Canal, plus 18,500 cubic feet Niagara for 
power purposes, making 28,500 cubic feet per second con- 
trasted the Canadian 36,000 cubic feet; yet the flow the 
American side was only one-seventh that the flow the 
Canadian. Power companies Canada were permitted 
export half their power the United States was getting half 
more the benefits Niagara. Therefore the principle 
equal diversion was really followed. International law should 
provide that diversion obstruction one side the 
boundary should not work harm the other side without 
compensation. Gibbons was confident that treaty could 
permanent and would work out the satisfaction both 
peoples. ended saying Root’s memorandum served 
emphasize the correctness the Canadian 

meeting Anderson and Gibbons August, 1908 re- 
sulted draft treaty which embodied the Canadian view 
permanent commission working under general principles. 
Niagara Falls and the Chicago Canal were dealt with sepa- 
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rate Later article the St. Mary and Milk Rivers 
was added and the one the Chicago Drainage Canal deleted. 

With respect Niagara, Anderson proposed the diversion 
20,000 cubic feet water per second above the Falls and 
26,000 below for the United States, while Canada was re- 
ceive 36,000 cubic feet per second above the Falls and 14,000 
below.*! Gibbons accepted the diversion rate 20,000 and 
36,000 above the Falls but claimed the diversion below the 
Falls should equal. reiterated that Canada’s apparent 
advantage was not real since much the power was sold 
New York.* His contentions were accepted and the treaty pro- 
vided only for diversion above the Falls. 

Anderson made one more change. Since the Senate’s power 
preserve beauty was open some constitutional doubt but 
there was question the Senate’s right approve ratifi- 
cation treaty concerning the level Lake Erie, placed 
Niagara upon that basis.** Thus stated, the provision Niag- 
ara Falls was accepted the Canadian Government and be- 
came Article the treaty. 

Negotiations Niagara and the St. Mary and Milk River 
were going simultaneously with those the Minnesota 
Canal and Power Company’s Birch Lake Project. Considera- 
tion the latter problem led directly the Boundary Waters 
Treaty which combined these and several other agreements. 

The Minnesota Canal and Power Company wanted di- 
vert portion the Birch Lake basin northern Minnesota 
create waterway and water power. The power was 
used supply electricity for the city Duluth, the munici- 
palities, and the iron mines the vicinity. The first request 
for the use public lands the area for power purposes was 
addressed the Department Interior February 25, 1904. 
The request was granted subject approval the War De- 
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partment, which had jurisdiction over use federal waters. 
Engineers the Army approved the request although there 
were protests against the project people living the Rainy 
River area which would affected the diversion water. 
International involvement arose when petition the State 
Department was sent February 1905 from Fort St. Fran- 
cis, Ontario, the Rainy River. The petitioners protested 
that the Minnesota Canal and Power project would transfer 
all the water from Birch Lake into the Lake St. Louis 
Secretary State Root refused allow the project continue 
until Canadian officials had given their permission, spite 
opinion the Judge Advocate-General the War Depart- 
ment who decided that view the small area drainage 
involved there would violation the rights 
Root then suggested that the International Waterways Com- 
mission investigate the matter. 

report the commission was made November 16, 
1906, recommending that permit given for the Minne- 
sota Canal and Power Company power scheme without the 
consent Canada. Since questions involving these same diffi- 
culties concerning waters crossing the boundary line 
were liable arise the future, they suggested that treaty 
made which would establish the rules and principles neces- 
sary settle such problems, which might otherwise create fric- 
tion, hostile feelings, and reprisals. Any treaty this question 
should define the uses which international waters might 
put. The commission suggested the following: (1) use for do- 
mestic and sanitary purposes, (2) services for locks used for 
navigation purposes, and (3) the right navigate. The treaty 
should prohibit the permanent diversion navigable streams 
crossing the boundary forming part thereof, except with 
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the consent permanent These recommenda- 
tions were the work George Gibbons, although every mem- 
ber the commission signed 

Root invited Gibbons Washington explain more fully 
his views expressed the Minnesota case. Gibbons visited 
Root and Secretary War William Taft February. 
was absolutely essential, Gibbons declared, that the principles 
governing the use boundary waters should embodied 
treaty concurrent legislation. Gibbons reported 
Laurier that both Taft and Root were exeedingly kind and 
courteous but formed very favorable impression Taft 
very unfavorable one Root. thought shrewd 
American who wanted all could get without being scrupu- 
lous his method getting it. Root wanted deal with 
each border problem individually while Taft favored Gib- 
idea permanent commission working under estab- 
lished principles. Gibbons thought had changed Root’s 
views the interview. This strengthened Gibbon’s idea that 
the only way get fair play and avoid conflict with the 
United States was permanent joint commission whose 
conclusions would justified public opinion, even 
the United States, that would compel their acceptance. Taft 
and Root wanted Gibbons return after the arrival the 
new British Ambassador, James Bryce, they arranged an- 
other joint 

Gibbons embodied the result this conference note 
Bryce, reiterating the views the International Waterways 
Commission Niagara, the Chicago Canal, the opening 
Lake Michigan and Georgian Bay navigation citizens 
both countries, Richelieu River, Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
marking the international boundary Lake Erie. The per- 
manent joint committee’s powers should extend all matters 


International Waterways Commission, Second Progress Decem- 
ber 1906, ibid. 

Simonds Root, April 1908, ibid. 

Gibbons Laurier, February 15, 1907, Laurier Papers, P.A.C. 
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relating the use international waters including the protec- 
tion fish. Furthermore, the commission could board 
which all issues could referred for information and sug- 
gestion. Thus would advisory all new matters and 
might act judicial capacity giving effect agreements 
entered into the two 

Gibbons and George Clinton the American section 
the Waterways Commission were instructed meet and cre- 
ate joint commission treaty concurrent legislation. 
Clinton thought treaty was necessary for permanency. 
also added that the new commission should composed 
lawyers having access engineering advice rather than engi- 
neers with one member giving legal advice was the case 
the International Waterways Clinton and Gib- 
bons drafted treaty and presented their respective gov- 
ernments November 25, 1907. Gibbons stated that the 
Canadian Government wanted the commission act times 
board arbitration handle all matters brought before 
it, and Clinton concurred. The principles under which the 
new commission was work were those suggested the 
Waterways Commission. Reports were made the De- 
partment State rather than the War Department. Clinton 
repeated Root that Canada was extremely anxious make 
the commission board arbitration which all questions, 
except those purely governmental and policy matters, could 

This draft was given Chandler Anderson who re- 
ported December. declared that the extent 
jurisdiction given the commission was without precedent. 
Previously, had been customary limit the exercise judi- 
cial functions particular questions and those not entirely 
within the jurisdiction either party treaty. The draft 

Gibbons Bryce, March 19, 1907, Laurier Papers, P.A.C. 


Gibbons Root, May 19, 1907, Anderson Papers, 
Clinton Root, September 25, 1907, ibid. 
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treaty proposed jurisdiction over questions both present and 
future and involving matters which some respects were com- 
pletely within the undisputed control one side the other, 
such use and diversion waters improvement navi- 
gable channels and construction new channels. mode 
procedure was mentioned. The oath the commission re- 
quired its members follow the principles international 
law, yet several matters were within the jurisdiction either 
country and subject their municipal law. suggested re- 
moval from the treaty all matters within the control the 
respective governments, otherwise the Senate would not give 
its approval. 

Since Root was not favor establishing principles and 
wanted each case decided its own merits, new draft 
treaty was submitted the Canadian Government. This treaty 
provided that the commission could investigate and give re- 
ports matters put before either side, but not make deci- 
sions 

Gibbons wanted principles established and convinced 
Laurier and Bryce that his point view was right. The Ca- 
nadian Privy Council informed Root that the Root draft treaty 
provisions were approved generally, but making the commis- 
sion only advisory board would not satisfy the Canadian 

Root replied the Privy Council that felt was not 
ready lay down principles, certain commission rulings 
required sanction Congress. this view was joined 
other Americans such Charles Wolcott, Director the 
United States Geological and Gifford Pinchot, 
United States Forester. Pinchot pointed out that boundary 
waters could include the Columbia and Mississippi Rivers and 
require the consent Canada make domestic changes 

Root Draft Treaty, January 29, 1908, Numerical File 4934, N.A. 


Bryce Root, March 21, 1908, ibid. 
Wolcott Root, January 1906 (1907) Numerical File 597, N.A. 
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Nor was Root prepared accept navigation para- 
mount principle. Equal diversion water might not fair. 
insisted the interests both countries should the deci- 
sive factor all cases. 

Gibbons answered Root memorandum saying what 
was wanted was commission having the power decide 
questions the use and diversion boundary waters under 
principles accepted both countries. Principles had been set 
the use the waters the Great Lakes, giving naviga- 
tion precedence after use for domestic purposes. Failure 
reflect this idea, which was backed public opinion, would 
lead confusion. Gibbons boldly admitted that some the 
features the proposed treaty would change international 
law, but felt that the ideas were right they should put 
into practice. Such idea was the proposal that when proj- 
ect one side the boundary worked harm the other 
side the boundary, compensation should made the 
party doing the damage. believed that principles embodied 
treaty should guide the decisions commission with 
power operate within the framework those 
His enthusiasm was contagious and his energy tireless. 

Anderson, who was the main negotiator the American 
side, was more conservative his approach. He, like Root, 
wanted every case decided upon its own merits and was 
against establishing new precedents international law. 

Earl Grey letter Laurier said had discussed the 
boundary waters question with Esme Howard the British 
Embassy who reported that Root would accept the idea 
incorporating principles the treaty providing the commis- 
sion had the power suspend them exceptional cases. Grey 
asked Laurier would agree that provision. sug- 
gested that the determination the Senate not delegate 
any its power the commission could met stating 


Pinchot Root, June 15, 1908, Anderson Papers, L.C. 


Gibbons Root, June 18, 1908, Numerical File 5934, N.A. 
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the treaty that case could submitted without the consent 
both 

Ambassador Bryce was urging decision before Root went 
out office the following March, arguing that commission 
even with limited powers was agreed upon, would become 
board conciliation and then arbitration. was 
thought that the same board could not both commission 
report and board arbitrate, two bodies might made 
—one engineers for the reports and another lawyers with 
engineering 

Anderson suggested meeting between himself and Gib- 
bons which took place the latter part August. this 
meeting Gibbons persuaded Anderson change the Ca- 
nadian viewpoint. the 26th, Anderson submitted new 
draft treaty Root. this draft separated the boundary 
waters into those through which the boundary passes and those 
which were tributary merely flowed across the boundary. 
the latter, each country would have control within its own 
boundary subject payments for damages the other side. 
The use and diversion waters through which the boundary 
passed would subject commission working under prin- 
ciples and rules set the treaty. The right free naviga- 
tion Lake Michigan for Canadian subjects was provided 
long the treaty remained effect. Anderson arrived the 
following order uses: first, domestic and sanitation, then 
navigation, and finally irrigation and power par. Naviga- 
tion took precedence over irrigation and power since was 
more important the welfare most Root was 
finally persuaded that the Canadian view was right and draft 
was prepared October embodying all the above 

copy was sent Gibbons who wrote that Anderson had 
put their agreement good shape. acknowledged the fair 


Grey Laurier, June 1908, Laurier Papers, P.A.C. 

Grey Laurier, July 23, 1908, ibid. 

Anderson Root, August 26, 1908, Anderson Papers, L.C. 
Revised draft treaty, October 1908, ibid. 
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spirit which the draft treaty was made and regretted only 
the omission board arbitration. order incorporate 
such agency, made another draft the treaty, similar 
Anderson’s every way except for the addition article 
providing that the international commission established 
could act board arbitration with the consent both 
Anderson again agreed and new draft 
December embodied all their joint ideas and gave the Inter- 
national Joint Commission its present 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier was delighted with the treaty and 
thought excellent arrangement—one likely produce 
lasting good feeling between the two countries, and 
Gibbons persuaded Laurier accept suggestion that 
the Chicago Drainage Canal should left out the treaty 
its omission would make easier pass the treaty through 
the Senate. Earl Grey backed Gibbons and pointed out that 
the amendment were and the treaty failed, nothing could 
stop the United States from using all the water she wanted 
from the Lakes. relayed warning from Pinchot the 
effect that Philander Knox would more difficult deal 
with than Root and would wise get the treaty signed 
while Root was 

Laurier agreed and the treaty was approved the Ca- 
nadian Privy Council January and signed Root and 
Bryce January 11, 1909. 

For the benefit the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Anderson prepared memorandum which pointed out 
that the only new boundary water added was Lake Michigan, 
joint navigation all others including the rivers between 
Canada and Alaska having been guaranteed previous trea- 
ties. turn this treaty guaranteed the right navigation 


Gibbons Anderson, November 24, 1908, ibid. 

Draft December 1908, ibid. 

Gibbons Anderson, December 1908, ibid. 

“Grey Laurier, January 1909, Laurier Papers, P.A.C. 
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Canadian canals, such the Welland Canal the Niagara 
Peninsula, then enjoyed the United States privilege, 
not The Burton Act only allowed diversion 
15,600 cubic feet water per second Niagara, while the 
treaty allowed 20,00 cubic feet per second. Furthermore, Gib- 
bons had given assurances that Canada would not interfere 
with the export electricity the United States during the 
life the 

Two amendments were offered the Senate. One, Sena- 
tor Knute Nelson Minnesota, provided that nothing the 
treaty should construed interfere with the drainage 
wet swamp and overflowed lands into boundary waters. There 
was opposition this was incorporated into rider and 
accepted both countries. 

The second amendment, Senator William Alden Smith 
Michigan, stated that the treaty should guarantee perma- 
nently private American owners the use all waters the 
St. Mary’s River the rapids Sault Ste. Marie not needed 
for navigational canals. This was for power purposes. the 
discussion his amendment Smith claimed that Anderson 
was too close New York corporations and the treaty was only 
for the purpose quieting the titles these corporations 
their rights Niagara. Senator Henry Lodge objected 
strongly this accusation that looked there might 
fisticuffs, but Lodge was calm and Smith only waved his arms. 
There were too many centuries culture behind Lodge 
permit him get into fight, according Senator Tillman 
South Carolina. This was the liveliest session the Senate 
long reply Anderson’s objections, Smith pub- 
licly disclaimed any intention reflecting Anderson’s serv- 
ices and stated had only the highest regard for 

Memorandum for the Foreign Relations Committee, 1909, Anderson 
Papers, 

Anderson Lodge, February 1909, ibid. 


News Report, February 1909, (clipping) ibid. 
News Report, February 16, 1909, (clipping) ibid. 
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Smith’s amendment was reworded Anderson and added 
the treaty, which the Senate approved for ratification 
March 1909. 

Senator rider guaranteed existing private rights 
the St. Mary’s River which forms the boundary between Mich- 
igan and Ontario Sault Sainte Marie. Since Laurier was not 
satisfied that the Smith amendment did not involve Canada, 
the United States Government asked Attorney-General 
George Wickersham for opinion its implication. Wick- 
ersham held that the amendment applied only private rights 
the United States and did not apply any manner Can- 
The Canadian Government was still suspicious the 
rider. allay this suspicion the United States Government 
bought all the privately owned land the vicinity Sault 
Sainte Marie. Canada then ratified the treaty. Ratifications 
were exchanged and this most important treaty went into 
effect May 1910. 

statement the press, Secretary Root said the treaty 
preserved the beauty Niagara, divided the waters the 
Milk and St. Mary Rivers equally, gave residents both sides 
the border the right get remedy court for injury the 
other country, and provided permanent tribunal hear and 
determine questions the use boundary waters any 
other question both countries agreed place before it. The 
tribunal could act court arbitration for the two coun- 
tries, Hague Tribunal for North America. The treaty 
conferred both countries the rights free navigation 
both sides the line and established code principles for 
boundary water 

Root always referred the treaty the “Anderson- 
Gibbons After ratification Root wrote Gibbons ac- 
knowledging that the treaty was largely due his personal 
ability and force character. 


Wickersham Secretary State, May 10, 1909, ibid. 
Root statement for the press, April, 1910, ibid. 
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Canada gained stature with the signing this treaty. 
Through the International Joint Commission she had for the 
first time definite, established, permanent means carrying 
international relations. The membership the commis- 
sion also set precedent for Canada, all her members were 
appointed the advice the Canadian Ministers and ap- 
proved the King without any reference the Government 
Great Britain. 

The treaty was direct cause the establishment the 
Canadian Department External Affairs, the increased cor- 
respondence necessitated the creation the machinery 
handle such correspondence. turn the Department Exter- 
nal Affairs made possible for Canada assume more inde- 
pendent position foreign relations. 

More important was the effect the treaty international 
law. precedent was established when the treaty allowed citi- 
zens appear before board international arbitration. 
had previously been necessary for government appear 
behalf its citizens. Another step forward was the recognition 
that certain kind action taken one country which caused 
damage the other side the boundary created liability 
before court law. 

Most important all was the fact that the treaty created 
permanent body whose function was settle peaceably border 
problems which could cause irritation, hatred, and anger. Part 
the good will that exists between our countries caused 
the absence long standing boundary disputes. The Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty should receive credit for its share keeping 


peace and good relations between Canada and the United 
States. 


Book Reviews 


THE CRAFT. Marc Bloch. Introduction Joseph 
Strayer. Translated from the French Peter Putnam. (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1953. Pp. xxi, 197. $3.00.) 


This thoughtful little book will prove rewarding reading for both the 
professional historian and the general student history. Written 
France during the German occupation and originally published there 
1949 (Apologie pour l’histoire métier historien) now becomes more 
readily available this skillful English translation. Professor Bloch, 
eminent medievalist and economic historian, was leader the under- 
ground movement, and his book was written scattered intervals without 
notes reference books. Only four chapters projected seven were 
completed before the untimely death 1942, but the text has 
been carefully edited Lucien Febvre, Bloch’s long time friend and 
associate. The result high tribute Bloch’s serene reason and breadth 
knowledge. 

The four completed chapters are entitled “History, Men, and Time,” 
“Historical Observation,” “Historical Criticism,” and “Historical Analy- 
sis”; fifth chapter, “Historical Causation,” ends provocatively the 
middle sentence. The bulk the book given over 
ing examination the whole range historical methods and interpreta- 
tion. The introductory remarks the nature and use history present 
sane and eloquent defence the métier historian. Bloch shows scant 
patience with those ivory tower historians who are preoccupied with 
the distant past that they ignore the present. understanding the liv- 
ing, states, the master quality historian. Few would dispute this 
view now. 

Many the issues discussed are found the standard manuals 
historiography, and the book’s chief merit lies Bloch’s shrewd analy- 
sis and freshness approach. His remarks the inadequacy conven- 
tional historical nomenclature are fascinating, although says nothing 
particularly original. Chapter contains excellent refutation the 
periodization history into reigns and numerical centuries that denies its 
essential continuity. conceives history series “civilizations” 
growing successively more complex. regrettable that was never able 
develop fully his views this matter. 


Joseph Strayer’ brief appraisal Marc Bloch historian adds 
considerably the value the book. 


JACK CLARKE 
Washington, D.C. 
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MAIN CURRENTS SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT: HISTORY 
THE SCIENCES. Stephen Mason. (New York: Henry Schuman, 
Pp. 520. $5.00.) 


would hard discover book broader topic than this one. 
takes all science for its field, from the invention written records 
the most recent developments nuclear fission. Under the circumstances 
would only natural for look for superficiality treatment, for 
masses undigested details and for hasty and unjustified generalizations. 
The fact is, however, that the author has avoided most the pitfalls in- 
herent his subject and has produced interesting and valuable book. 

Naturally the author has had rely chiefly upon secondary sources 
work this scope. His contribution consists not presenting new 
material, but selecting the important trends scientific development 
and presenting them clearly his readers convenient form. The 
treatment whole fair, and the stereotypes interpretation are not 
below the standards present most works this type. The author 
obviously not equally competent all sciences, but with the exception 
nineteenth and twentieth century biology—particularly with evolu- 
tionary theory and genetics—his presentation his material objective 
and his personal equipment adequate. 

There is, however, major flaw his work. Chapters (Some 
Aspects Modern Biology) and (Some Aspects American and 
Soviet Science) definitely strike some sour notes and are quite out 
keeping with the remainder the book. might even seem that the 
young historian science had been taken the party line biologists. 
depicts Mendel for instance being ignorant the routine biolog- 
ical knowledge his time regard such elementary factors the 
role environment the size and vigor plants. presents cytoplas- 
mic inheritance were very recent and, implication, unwel- 
comed discovery; and, worst all, quotes Kammerer’s “observations” 
they had been honest and Kammerer himself had not admitted 
that his preserved specimens had been “improved” with India ink. 
also quotes number claims the proof the inheritance 
acquired characteristics with mention whatever why they were not 
accepted the scientists. even interprets the long delay the recog- 
nition the value Mendel’s works due their implied reactionary 
character. seems that the general acceptance Mendelism had 
await end the century [when] the ideas progress and evolution 
had lost something their earlier force,” and thus follows the Com- 
munist line equating Mendelism with antievolution. 

The famous events Moscow from July August 1948 are 
dismissed with “the Michurin school thought becoming stronger, and 
finally prevailing 1948, when the Soviet school Mendelian genetics 
was disbanded.” Nothing said about the open political attack 
genetics the forced recantation five geneticists, although the author 
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not reticent about other persecutions scientists. Mendelian gen- 
etics and Michurinism are presented equally scientific and equally rep- 
utable theories, although this may but illustration the 
British genius for compromise, demonstrated here the ability take 
stand intermediate between science and quackery. Unfortunately for 
the author, this neutralist stand somewhat tardy. Two years before 
Main Currents Scientific Thought was published the Russians had 
recognized failures and their own errors. Their agricultural 
crisis has now become desperate. panaceas have not improved 
their crops, and himself under attack. spite the Aesopic lan- 
guage the attackers, the indications are that the process being 
liquidated. 

Chapters and are really very valuable specimens for the historian 
science. They should useful have hand for future reference, for 
they show clearly how ideology may becloud scientific judgement. 


CONWAY ZIRKLE 
University Pennsylvania 


THE MIND THE MIDDLE AGES A.D. 200-1500: HISTOR- 
ICAL SURVEY. Frederick Artz. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 

Professor Artz, like St. Denis, approaches the reader bearing his 
head his hands, surely justified doing, for his enterprise 
typical those which evoke criticism from all sources. Any attempt 
synthesis the medieval mind can but lead the author some kind 
martyrdom the hands the modern medievalist. The difficulties inher- 
ent the subject are insurmountable, and indeed Professor Artz informs 
his reader the preface that has oversimplified many cases, sacri- 
ficed minor influences major currents, and given dogmatic formulations 
instead full discussions. Forewarned forearmed, the reader must 
accept the limits within which Professor Artz has chosen work and not 
cavil that has omitted certain subjects which properly belong the 
monograph and not the textbook. 

supplementary text course the Middle Ages that The 
Mind the Middle Ages will find its greatest audience. Instructors 
such course have long felt that the summary treatment philosophy, 
art, and letters the standard texts has often left the student with the 
general impression that such subjects were afterthoughts the Middle 
Ages well the mind the textbook writer. The use text 
intellectual history will provide the college student with fuller picture 
medieval life, contrasting the efforts medieval man with his 
most robust political and economic life. 

Professor Artz divides his narrative into two sections: the first devoted 
the early middle ages with the dominance the east, and the second 
the revival the west the period from 1000 1500. The chief contribu- 
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tion the first part quick survey the ancient contributions 
medieval culture and the adaptations and transformations the ancient 
world the spirit Christianity. Professor Artz here seems have too 
little sympathy for the Christian Church, the understanding which 
basic the understanding the Middle Ages, but one can perhaps 
excuse this praiseworthy attempt objectivity. The discussion the 
background Christian theology Greek philosophy and the history 
the patristic period are well done and furnish succinct presentation 
material that often puzzles undergraduates excessively. Since much dis- 
cussion the Byzantine empire still unfortunately omitted from many 
college courses the Middle Ages, Professor Artz perhaps justified 
his summary treatment Byzantine civilization, but the light his 
full discussion vernacular literature the second section the book, 
pity that did not include more the popular literature the 
early period. Although mentions the beauty Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
lack concrete example (except obscure footnote the back 
the book) renders his praise empty. The catalogue nature this chapter 
unfortunate, but again undoubtedly the result the limitations set 
for himself the author. 

The richness the second section lies the full attention given 
vernacular literature. Every admirer Goliardic poetry must indeed 
rejoice the selection the Symonds translation The Confession 
Bishop Golias illustrative the student songs, and few can quarrel 
with Professor Artz’ treatment the development literature from the 
simple lyrics the eleventh century the poetic summa the thir- 
teenth. Professor Artz closes his book without attempting any absolute 
conclusions, but the implications his summary the contributions 
medieval civilization the epilogue are open much controversy, prob- 
ably because the modern problems which they foreshadow. Generally 
Professor Artz has avoided controversy period where scholars delight 
it. The whole book smacks attempt middle the road policy, 
which case the author was displaying wisdom when removed his 
head the preface. 

PATRICIA PUGH REIFSNYDER 
University Pennsylvania 


THE TRIUMPH SCIENCE AND REASON 1660-1685. Frederick 
Nussbaum. [Rise Modern Europe, Vol. VI. Edited 
Langer.] (New York: Harper Brothers, 1953.) 


This volume the Rise Modern Europe, with those written 
Professor Frederick (The Age the Baroque 1610-1660) and myself (The 
Emergence the Great Powers 1685-1715), provide students and teachers 
with opportunity both study the history the seventeenth century 
and analyze the basic problems historical interpretation. Fortunately 
there was “official” philosophy, standardized set postulates im- 
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posed upon the authors this series; each was free interpret his period 
without restrictions. The result that these three volumes proceed from 
divergent postulates and provide students with striking contrasts his- 
torical interpretation. 

This volume under review stimulating, interesting, and colorful. 
treats the political, economic, and cultural life the third quarter the 
seventeenth century adequately possible within the limits the 
pages allowed and the assumptions the author. Professor Nussbaum has 
taken the position that Cartesian philosophy with its implications 
rational behavior, was the driving force the organization the society 
this period except the area international affairs where pure 
anarchy prevailed. This accounts for the title the volume, title that 
must surely have caused many raise their eyebrows surprise. Profes- 
sor Nussbaum has given one the best defenses this position 
found anywhere. One does not have agree (and the reviewer emphat- 
ically does not) with this intellectualized point view find merit 
this volume. 

one might expect from distinguished economic historian, Profes- 
sor Nussbaum’s chapter “Mammon: the Capitalist Economy,” one 
the best the volume. describes both the intellectual climate the 
businessman and the processes economic life. the opinion 
the chapter international affairs the weakest, but that weakness pro- 
ceeds from the curious assumption that the foreign policies 
princes were disassociated from their internal problems. The chapter 
Baroque culture offers interesting contrast the comparable sections 
the other two volumes mentioned above. Professor interest 
and understanding music clearly apparent. 

The illustrations are largely well chosen give acquaintance with the 
faces the great men and the physical and cultural environment the 
period. There must have been some unfortunate cutting the manu- 
script, for two individuals, Defflinger and Seckendorff, whose portraits 
appear this section, are either omitted wholly inadequately treated 
the text. 

The bibliographical chapter adequate. Like all such chapters this 
series, mute evidence the fact that our young people must learn 
French and German they wish become historians. 


JOHN WOLF 
University Minnesota 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 1216-1307. Sir Maurice Powicke. 


[The Oxford History England, Vol. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 829. 


the author says his preface, this book “departs, more than 
previous volumes the series, from its original plan.” This volume does 
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not conform the usual canons followed authors who are rewriting 
the national history with the interests the average reader primarily 
mind. Instead, have from one the most distinguished authorities 
the period the reflections life-time teaching and learning. The 
footnotes and bibliography are indispensable any scholar who at- 
tempting keep abreast new material the field. This work more 
than condensation Henry III and the Lord Edward, and quite 
natural that chapters reign should occupy the lion’s share 
these pages. What Sir Maurice has done effect compensate for the 
omission the usual treatment intellectual, cultural, and economic 
history re-examination Welsh, Scottish, Irish, and Gascon history, 
subjects peculiarly his own, which have been much neglected general 
works this scope. This not the place assess his contributions 
these subjects, but must said that most readers, initiated and unini- 
tiated, will find the genealogical, military, and diplomatic detail, espe- 
cially with respect Gascon affairs, somewhat tedious and will regret Sir 
Maurice’s reluctance give more his lively sketches medieval 
figures and his lucid descriptions such institutions scutage. 

The chapters the Barons’ War, the Statutes, the Clergy, and the 
Community the Realm are well designed enable student and teacher 
“breathe the times parliament and convocation and 
“appreciate the elasticity mind legal and administrative circles.” The 
human foibles and diverse motives men fascinate Sir Maurice, who 
never content deal with institutional history abstract terms. few 
sentences will indicate the greater insight which anyone interested 
parliamentary origins may gain from reading this book: community 
the realm was vague thing; the community vill hundred shire 
was living, actual thing” (p. 142). “The barons [in 1258] enlisted the 
services those administrative maids-of-all-work, the knights the 
shires, whom they associated responsible capacity with the new jus- 
(p. 143). “The background [of parliament] not scene con- 
scious struggle much crowded canvas men and women depicted 
their relations with the Crown” (p. 347). statutes were not the 
outcome systematic reflections about first principles pursued learned 
ease” (p. 355). Sir Maurice also reminds the modern student very 
penetrating portrait Edward (pp. 227-230) that the king was perhaps 
“less absorbed than are the elucidation custom great statutes 
and the nature and structure parliaments.” Doubtless, really 
could forget everything that has happened since 1307 and look the 
world King Edward saw it, would equally stirred Henry’s and 
exploits war and diplomacy. This volume the new Oxford 
history will delight all lovers the thirteenth century, specialist and non- 
specialist alike. 

HOLDEN FURBER 
University Pennsylvania 
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HUGH LATIMER, APOSTLE THE ENGLISH. Allan Ches- 


ter. (Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 1954. Pp. 250. 
$6.00.) 


remarkable that such interesting and controversial figure 
Hugh Latimer should have long escaped the attention modern 
biographers. Certainly critical re-evaluation the life and character 
the most popular the English reformers long overdue, for Latimer’s 
predominant influence the thought and religious reaction his own 
day has not heretofore been systematically studied. this volume his 
doctrines and heresies are ably presented, though the major emphasis 
not upon the scholar but the preacher, whose eloquent sermons have pre- 
served for picture the economic and social life the period. The 
author right insisting that Latimer made significant contribution 
the speculative ideology the Reformation, since his ideas “reflected 
rather than formulated the advanced religious opinions the time.” 
originality was not his forte, the persuasive earnestness his sermons, 
nevertheless, influenced the thought the people; “it may safely said 
that for every man whose mind was convinced the theology Cran- 
mer Ridley, there were hundred whose consciences were touched 
the voice Latimer.” 

The author’s avowed sympathy for Latimer has way impaired 
the objectivity his interpretation. sharp contrast the partisan 
treatment accorded him earlier historians from Foxe Froude, the 
English reformer emerges from this study thoroughly human indi- 
vidual, whose personal ambition eventually led him into the precarious 
field ecclesiastical politics. fundamental issues, however, refused 
compromise, remaining the end true his own convictions. Neither 
knave nor saint,” sincerity purpose remained abiding feature 
his public career. final analysis was fundamentally honest man 
who tried always move the direction what believed the 
truth.” 

stressing the religious controversies the period the author has 
not neglected the political narrative. Propaganda was effective instru- 
ment Tudor policy, and Latimer, however sincere, became more 
than one occasion very persuasive spokesman for the crown. And like 
other occupants the Episcopal Bench, gave his support the preva- 
lent doctrine strong Tudor monarchy. man like Latimer the 
issues were clear-cut: “Be subject all the common laws made men 
authority; the king’s majesty and his most honourable council 
parliament: subject unto them, obey them, saith God. 
And here but one exception, that is, against God. When laws are made 
against God and his word, then ought more obey God than man.” 
Still, could courageously oppose the royal policy when convinced that 
the governmental position was untenable. During the critical years the 
early Reformation, theology and politics were inseparable. Any interpre- 
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tive biography religious leader, therefore, becomes but aspect 
historical criticism. his detailed treatment each phase 
life, Professor Chester has maintained throughout scholarly attitude 
critical analysis. 

WALTER RICHARDSON 
Louisiana State University 


THE NEMESIS POWER. THE GERMAN ARMY POLITICS, 
1918-1945. John Wheeler-Bennett. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 829. $12.00.) 


With the appearance this study, highly significant aspect recent 
German history has received brilliant treatment from the hands very 
competent historian. The role which the German army played Ger- 
man politics has stimulated the curiosity many, fact illustrated the 
lengthy bibliography this book. Mr. earlier studies 
have prepared him rather well evidenced his familiarity with and 
insight into German army affairs. This book tells the story the 
survival after the armistice, its power and influence during the Weimar 
Republic, its responsibility for advent power, its inability 
end the infamous régime, and finally its own utter destruction. 
the story army which, “having achieved supreme power within the 
State, threw away the substance for the shadow and became victim 
the Nemesis this action.” While Seeckt had determined establish the 
Reichswehr the strongest single political factor, his successors failed 
adhere this guiding principle. Personal ambitions, faulty judgment 
and, times, sheer political naiveté caused them lead the army into 
the arena active politics from which there was escape, only 
total surrender the Nazi régime. 

dealing with the Weimar period, the author has presented very 
accurate picture the relationship between Republic and Reichswehr. 
Seeckt’s impact, terms his plans and accomplishments, clearly 
delineated. The personality the “Sphynx” has been sketched lan- 
guage which gives ample evidence the author’s understanding the 
spirit which prompted Seeckt’s actions. While little new material re- 
vealed, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett did avail himself the results recent 
historical inquiries. His biographical adroitness displayed still greater 
advantage the study Schleicher’s role. This man, responsible for the 
army’s descent into the political arena, revealed for what was, “the 
evil genius the later Weimar Period.” His passion for intrigue, given 
such wide field the unstable political situation, duly assessed 
terms its consequences. paved the way for the ultimate subjugation 
the army Hitler. 

major interest this study course the association the army 
and Hitler. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett gives detailed account, beginning with 
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Hitler’s early political activity, the manner which the army surren- 
dered the politician. February 1938 marked the day which “the 
Olympian position the army ‘State within State’ was shattered 
forever.” Promises restoration Germany’s Wehrhoheit, military 
grandeur and personal glory had led the generals into their pact with 
Hitler. Earlier, warnings had been ignored and the oath alle- 
giance August 1934, oath personal fealty Adolf Hitler, 
became perhaps the strongest link the chain abject vassalage 
political authority. What equality between state, army and party had 
remained disappeared 1938, the party emerging triumphant. The man- 
ner which the army marched into bondage told with compelling 
and dramatic effect, leaving little this riddle unsolved. 

The fact that the moral fiber the army had crumbled, the face 
determined assault political party, further illustrated the 
general acquiescence the army Hitler’s conspiracy against the peace 
Europe. was only when Blumenkorsos were followed bloody de- 
feats that hostility manifested itself against Hitler. The Putsch attempt 
July 20, 1944, had long been the making, and the story the growing 
opposition told detail and with sympathy for those who pitted their 
lives against the nefarious régime. The names Beck, Witzleben, 
von Stauffenberg, and others, attest the fact that segment, however 
small, the army did come realize its responsibility the nation and 
the state. the same time, their sacrifices give evidence the grievous 
and tragic consequences the political naiveté German military 
leadership. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s study must regarded indispensable 
work for students recent German history. Meticulous research, objec- 
tive evaluation evidence and penetrating insight into the German 
military mind have combined realize this significant work. The 
style has contributed greatly the fascinating manner which the fate 
the Wehrmacht related. The attention drawn the excel- 
lent bibliography. 

WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 
University Pennsylvania 


DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI Settima Serie: 1922-1935. 
Volume (31 ottobre 1922—26 aprile 1923). Edited Ruggero Mos- 
cati. (Rome: Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Commissione per pubbli- 
cazione dei documenti diplomatici. 1953. Pp. 583.) 


This monumental undertaking has been properly applauded his- 
torians the world over since the appearance the first series. Little can 
added here that not already known and deeply appreciated the 
historian insofar the project per concerned. 
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With the appearance this study, highly significant aspect recent 
German history has received brilliant treatment from the hands very 
competent historian. The role which the German army played Ger- 
man politics has stimulated the curiosity many, fact illustrated the 
lengthy bibliography this book. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s earlier studies 
have prepared him rather well evidenced his familiarity with and 
insight into German army affairs. This book tells the story the 
survival after the armistice, its power and influence during the Weimar 
Republic, its responsibility for advent power, its inability 
end the infamous régime, and finally its own utter destruction. 
the story army which, “having achieved supreme power within the 
State, threw away the substance for the shadow and became victim 
the Nemesis this action.” While Seeckt had determined establish the 
Reichswehr the strongest single political factor, his successors failed 
adhere this guiding principle. Personal ambitions, faulty judgment 
and, times, sheer political naiveté caused them lead the army into 
the arena active politics from which there was escape, only 
total surrender the Nazi régime. 

dealing with the Weimar period, the author has presented very 
accurate picture the relationship between Republic and Reichswehr. 
Seeckt’s impact, terms his plans and accomplishments, clearly 
delineated. The personality the “Sphynx” has been sketched lan- 
guage which gives ample evidence the author’s understanding the 
spirit which prompted actions. While little new material re- 
vealed, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett did avail himself the results recent 
historical inquiries. His biographical adroitness displayed still greater 
advantage the study Schleicher’s role. This man, responsible for the 
descent into the political arena, revealed for what was, 
evil genius the later Weimar Period.” His passion for intrigue, given 
such wide field the unstable political situation, duly assessed 
terms its consequences. paved the way for the ultimate subjugation 
the army Hitler. 

major interest this study course the association the army 
and Hitler. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett gives detailed account, beginning with 
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Hitler’s early political activity, the manner which the army surren- 
dered the politician. February 1938 marked the day which “the 
Olympian position the army ‘State within State’ was shattered 
forever.” Promises restoration Germany’s Wehrhoheit, military 
grandeur and personal glory had led the generals into their pact with 
Hitler. Earlier, Gréner’s warnings had been ignored and the oath alle- 
giance August 1934, oath personal fealty Adolf Hitler, 
became perhaps the strongest link the chain abject vassalage 
political authority. What equality between state, army and party had 
remained disappeared 1938, the party emerging triumphant. The man- 
ner which the army marched into bondage told with compelling 
and dramatic effect, leaving little this riddle unsolved. 

The fact that the moral fiber the army had crumbled, the face 
determined assault political party, further illustrated the 
general acquiescence the army Hitler’s conspiracy against the peace 
Europe. was only when Blumenkorsos were followed bloody de- 
feats that hostility manifested itself against Hitler. The Putsch attempt 
July 20, 1944, had long been the making, and the story the growing 
opposition told detail and with sympathy for those who pitted their 
lives against the nefarious régime. The names Beck, Witzleben, 
von Stauffenberg, and others, attest the fact that segment, however 
small, the army did come realize its responsibility the nation and 
the state. the same time, their sacrifices give evidence the grievous 
and tragic consequences the political naiveté German military 
leadership. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s study must regarded indispensable 
work for students recent German history. Meticulous research, objec- 
tive evaluation evidence and penetrating insight into the German 
military mind have combined realize this significant work. The 
style has contributed greatly the fascinating manner which the fate 
the Wehrmacht related. The attention drawn the excel- 
lent bibliography. 

WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 
University Pennsylvania 


DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI Settima Serie: 1922-1935. 
Volume (31 ottobre 1922—26 aprile 1923). Edited Ruggero Mos- 
cati. (Rome: Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Commissione per pubbli- 
cazione dei documenti diplomatici. 1953. Pp. 583.) 


This monumental undertaking has been properly applauded his- 
torians the world over since the appearance the first series. Little can 
added here that not already known and deeply appreciated the 
historian insofar the project per concerned. 
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The Seventh Series, which this the first volume, planned 
incorporate the diplomatic documents the period 1922-1935, that is, 
from the advent Mussolini prime minister and minister foreign 
affairs the Stresa Conference. the preparation this series the staff 
had access the Archives the Foreign Office and other governmental 
agencies holding pertinent materials within the narrow definition 
diplomatic documents. Private archives very generously provided ma- 
terials diplomatic nature that add immeasurably the value the 
collection. order not burden the volume with material already pub- 
lished and easily available the editors include many documents only 
reference printed sources (principally the Libri Verdi). 

the 752 documents that compose this volume are found the 
Italian reactions the inter-Allied debt question, the reparations issue 
then rising feverish climax, the Allied-Turkish negotiations culminat- 
ing the Lausanne Conference, and Italo-Yugoslav negotiations the 
frontier question, well evidences Italian machinations Hun- 
garian politics, the deterioration Greco-Italian relations, the difficul- 
ties restoring amicable Italo-Turkish exchanges, and the decreasing 
prestige Italy Albania and Ethiopia. Secondary importance 
the crises hand were the relations with the Oltremare, principally with 
the United States and Japan. 

These documents provide abundant evidence for the fact that control 
foreign policy this critical juncture international relations passed 
Italy from the relatively well trained hands the experienced profes- 
sional the inexperienced, blundering hands the rank amateur. 
Italian foreign policy was inevitably colored the mentality its direc- 
tor, who, devoid any sense direction, resorted blatant opportun- 
ism, only find the local and immediate victory the seeds for the loss 
campaign. Anxious play the role the “honest broker” the 
international arena the hope extorting fantastic fee for services 
rendered, Mussolini promptly bartered Italy’s position away return for 
series vague promises that added precisely nothing. the 
process swept aside the prospect British proposal cancel 
war debt and committed Italy the support Poincaré’s insanity against 
Germany that was culminate the disastrous occupation the Ruhr. 
Confirmation the hand-to-mouth foreign policy concocted Musso- 
lini and the ridiculous ends which and his cohorts were driven 
justify and explain the blunders the “man who was always right” 
found the words Romano Avezzana, Mussolini’s hand picked 
successor Count Sforza for the Paris embassy (Doc. 751. Avezzana 
Mussolini, April 26, 1923, 535): have already noted, cannot 
prevent the policy force employed France from running its course 
but [the French policy] providing with the bases for similar policy 
and the freedom action necessary against Austria and Yugoslavia.” 
Shocking justification for the policy opportunism the bankrupt 
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broker! These documents will extremely fruitful any historian 
attempting rebuild the picture tragic era. 


GEORGE CARBONE 
University Mississippi 


CIVIL SERVICE EARLY SUNG CHINA, 960-1067, WITH PAR- 
TICULAR EMPHASIS THE DEVELOPMENT CON- 
TROLLED SPONSORSHIP FOSTER ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY. Kracke, Jr. [Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Monograph Series, Vol. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
Pp. xv, 262. $6.50.) 


The proper ordering government was subject permanent inter- 
est the Chinese Empire, and the scholar-bureaucracy dominated 
Chinese society that comprehension any period Chinese history 
requires knowledge the governmental structure the time. Yet 
practice, one finds that very difficult acquire this knowledge. There 
overwhelming number official titles, and few these titles can 
translated understandably the simple process replacing the Chi- 
nese words with their dictionary equivalents western language. In- 
stead, the whole official system must studied for some homogeneous 
period—a dynasty, even part dynasty, the present instance. 
Then, the basis study the entire government possible 
analyze the structure, translate the titles, and define the correspond- 
ing duties. 

competent historian and also competent student the style 
literary Chinese which the Sung documents were printed, Professor 
Kracke the University Chicago has now employed his talents the 
production book that treats two major topics. First, there descrip- 
tion the organization and operation Sung government from 
1067. The second major subject, developed chapters through XII, 
concerns the practice “controlled sponsorship.” The book thus per- 
forms two functions. vade-mecum for the structure early Sung 
the efficient use civil service personnel. One would have been unin- 
telligible without the other; the specific administrative problem cannot 
grasped without knowledge the institutional framework within 
which the problem arose. 

The formal civil service system provided regular procedures for re- 
cruitment, transfer and promotion. The value regularity career 
service was recognized, but there was also realization that the system 
could become inflexible and prevent the assignment talented younger 
men posts for which they were especially well qualified. Hence, certain 
officials, chiefly the higher ranks, had the privilege sponsoring, 
recommending, men who might otherwise overlooked. This privilege 
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could, course, result favoritism, nepotism and sycophancy. 
guard against such results, sponsors assumed responsibility for the con- 
duct those whom they recommended. This responsibility took the 
form the ‘linked penalty system’ early the 11th century. This meant 
that sponsored person were later convicted malfeasance office, 
his guarantor was also liable punishment. 

Sponsorship appears have worked well during the period described 
Professor Kracke. The general quality government was high; 
remarkable number capable men held high public office, and the con- 
trolled sponsorship seems have had the effect bringing these valuable 
civil servants the top early their careers. 

The careful, thorough scholarship Dr. Kracke’s book makes 
indispensable manual for those who are interested any aspect Sung 
history. The tables indicate intragovernmental relationships. The index 
especially useful, with its listing official titles both their Chinese 
and translated forms. addition, the discussion the achievement 
flexibility within career service should interest students political 
science generally. 


CHARLES MACSHERRY 
Smith College 


MANAGEMENT THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS: 
STUDY SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1841-1861, WITH 
DOCUMENTS. Earl Swisher. [Far Eastern Association, Mono- 
graph (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. xxi, 844. 
$7.00.) 


The twenty years between the British bombardment Canton 
1841 and the establishment first modern foreign office 1861 
marked significant transformation the views Chinese officialdom 
from imperious disinclination associate with other nations 
sullen acquiescence the principle diplomatic equality. While West- 
ern historians are generally aware that this diplomatic revolution consti- 
tuted one the crucial changes the development modern China 
they have had means gauging how crucial was because few 
them are familiar with written Chinese have access Chinese archival 
materials and therefore have had rely peripheral works and occa- 
sional translation Chinese documents. 

This difficulty now partially alleviated the appearance 
volume documents translation selected Professor Earl Swisher 
the University Colorado from the Ch’ing-tai Ch’ou-pan I-wu Shih-mo 
(The Management Barbarian Affairs the Dynasty from 
Beginning End), the Chinese counterpart Die grosse Politik der 
europaischen Kabinette. Although the translated documents pertain pri- 
marily Chinese-American diplomatic intercourse, they cast light the 
whole picture China’s budding relations with the Western nations. 
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The foreign policy the Chinese government during these two 
decades was that nation groping groggily readjust itself new 
situation after the shock unexpected blow. tried, first, stall 
for time and keep the foreigners far away from the capital, Peking, 
possible. Then, when this failed, sought shatter the unity the 
four nations confronting China. “At present,” stated edict, “we 
can only use policy sowing discord” (p. 653). whole point 
cause Russia and America and Britain and France all suspect each 
other” (p. 663). This constituted the barbarian affairs.” 

The chosen agents for the execution this policy were the Americans 
whom the Chinese preferred the other foreigners. Expressions 
fondness for the Americans occur throughout the documents from 1841 
Americans have always been peaceable, not obstinate like 
the English barbarians” (p. 57) 1861 (“The Russian barbarians are 
inscrutable and the French barbarians are crafty American bar- 
barians are pure-minded and honest disposition” (pp. 694-95). The 
means which the Chinese hoped achieve their ends was the promise 
commercial favors because “all barbarians are insatiably avaricious 
nature” (p. 694). This policy failed because did not take into account 
the traditional bonds between the Americans and the British and the fact 
that the Americans had more gain sticking with the British than 
operating their own. 

Were the Chinese naive thinking that they could alienate the 
Americans from the British? The answer would yes were not for 
analogous policy, which today has wide advocacy and hailed realistic, 
the idea that Communist China can inveigled promises economic 
aid and trade into parting company with the Soviet Union. 

1857 the Chinese modified their policy asking the Americans 
(and later the Russians) serve intermediaries with the Franco-British 
allies. The Russians, the very eagerness with which they volunteered 
not only mediate but also supply arms, led the Chinese suspect 
their motives and reject their offer. the other hand, the Chinese 
earnestly sought the services the Americans who had not made any 
offer active help. 

Since Professor work apt interest wide range readers 
unfortunate that has written his book largely for those who are 
courant with things Chinese, presuming, for example, that the readers 
would understand the significance taotai (e.g. pp. 150, and 
and the official ranks 4a, and (pp. The translation the 
documents meticulous, but the use Chinese word order and literal 
rendering Chinese idioms sometimes make the English sound awkward. 
The word may translated correctly “barbarian” used the 
Greek sense mean peoples alien culture and speech. Except perhaps 
times war, was not generally derogatory term. this connec- 
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tion, the statement “To rule barbarians with misrule” (p. 35) should 
have been translated “To rule barbarians with nongovernment.” 

the whole, his compilation and translation the Chinese 
documents, Professor Swisher has rendered valuable service scholars 
Chinese and American history. has further enhanced his work 
his exposition the mechanics Chinese diplomatic practice during the 
nineteenth century, his description the personnel empowered 
handle foreign affairs, his glossaries proper names, and his 
bibliography collateral materials Chinese and other languages 
this phase history. 

JUNG-PANG 
University Pennsylvania 


VALLEY DEMOCRACY: THE FRONTIER VERSUS THE 
TATION THE OHIO VALLEY, 1775-1818. John Barnhart. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. 338. Map, bib- 
liographical notes, and index. $5.00.) 


this volume the author, who for many years has been professor 
history Indiana University, seeks evaluate the Turner thesis the 
significance the frontier American history careful study the 
Ohio Valley relation that thesis. one who studied under Pro- 
fessor Turner Harvard University and long-time resident the 
Ohio Valley, has special qualifications for the task. 

Much careful research unpublished manuscript materials 
newspapers and other printed sources has entered into the undertak- 
ing. treatment the social and political struggle the older South 
Atlantic states between the conservative tidewater planters and the fron- 
tiersmen the back country followed analysis the movement 
settlement through the mountains and the unsuccessful efforts 
establish self-determination through such projects Franklin and 
Westsylvania. 

Then the author discusses turn the various successful efforts 
obtain self-government. The first these was the statehood movement 
Kentucky, involving the initial, difficult task securing independence 
from Virginia, achievement which involved escape from subordina- 
tion distant aristocracy but with defeat for the most liberal forces 
Kentucky. The state constitution was democratic but only moderately 
so, and the extended Virginia control the area had insured aristo- 
cratic order society and the development the plantation system. 

Tennessee early radicalism had spent itself the time the adop- 
tion the first constitution which slavery was protected and liberal 
provisions were matched aristocratic aspects the provisions for office 
holding, the county court system, and taxation. 

North the Ohio, however, the cession land claims the eastern 
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states, the liberal land laws, and the Ordinance 1787 contributed 
democratic territorial government and “definitely democratic” state 
constitution for Ohio 1802. The statehood movement Indiana 
resulted the achievement local self-government and par- 
ticipation the councils the nation,” and enabled the frontiersmen 
Illinois gain quietly many “democratic features which the Hoosier 
pioneers had secured only after years struggle.” 

Barnhart discusses the views some recent scholars who differ some- 
what from the conclusions Turner. Thomas Abernethy his Three 
Virginia Frontiers, Barnhart believes, has shown that Turner paid too 
little attention the influence the planters and speculators the 
southern half the Ohio Valley. Yet, Barnhart believes that 
viewpoint overemphasis. 

The author, after summarizing the criticisms the Turner views 
made Benjamin Wright Harvard and George Pierson Yale, 
asserts that his own research has resulted conclusions conforming “very 
closely” those Turner. believes that story the Ohio Valley 
where the democratic frontier forces struggled with the English country 
gentlemen unique story.” 

Barnhart contends that the central task historians relation 
Turner’s work “supplementing and completing” rather than “in 
trying refute However that may be, this volume constructive 
contribution factual understanding the implications 
famous frontier hypothesis. 

FRANCIS WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 


HORACE GREELEY: NINETEENTH CENTURY CRUSADER. 
Glyndon Van Deusen. (Philadelphia: The University Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1953. Pp. 445. Illustrated. $5.) 


This book represents biography its best. possesses literary grace 
and hence will invite reading those who open it. essentially 
volume produced mature, objective scholar who home 
period. The author has for years lived with the chief manu- 
script, newspaper, and other documentary sources the period, upon 
which solid historical writing must based. schooled himself 
previously writing biographies Thurlow Weed and Henry Clay. His 
life Greeley won the coveted Beveridge Prize the American Histori- 
cal Association. 

That Greeley’s autobiography and ten biographical treatises had 
already been written tribute the stature the subject. Greeley 
rose from poor Vermont boy with little education found 
1841 and edit the New York Tribune, one the few really great news- 
papers the nineteenth century. Through its editorial columns 
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influenced millions readers the North and West; became their 
political Bible. was crusader for the common man. Wage slavery 
well bond slavery, capital punishment, drink, prostitution, monopo- 
lies, disunion, corruption, and post-war soul-searing hate—these and other 
evil dragons sought slay with the lance mediaeval knight and the 
passionate devotion pilgrim. was this area that Greeley made his 
great contribution the America the nineteenth century. this 
story that the core Van Deusen’s book. 

Unseemly aspects Greeley’s life fade away the light his cru- 
sades, but they form part the warp and woof his personality. 
was naive his business ventures, ambitious dictate political strategy 
for the Whig and Republican parties, anti-Lincoln, and sought, vain, 
election office after office, including lieutenant governor, United States 
senator, and finally president. His disastrous defeat for the presidency 
1872 finally broke his mind and body and his last days were pitiful 
with black despair. 

biography seldom fully satisfies all readers. The reader would benefit 
having been given frame reference from typical newspapers 
the day for the lurid colors the Tribune’s political paragraphs. One 
wishes that the marvelous growth the Tribune from 1841 1872, 
when its operation cost approximately $1,000,000 annually, had been 
given more attention. 

The author caught the inner spirit and fathomed the greatness the 
complex Greeley. Horace Greeley dreamed the New Jerusalem, hoped 
establish Utopia, and yet was often calculating, shifty, and conserva- 
tive. The poor man sensed Greeley’s funeral that had lost friend. 
Greeley had abiding faith his country, infinite American progress, 
and his fellow countrymen. exhorted them confident 
victory the great struggles confronting them, decade decade. 

VOLWILER 
Ohio University 


BLEEDING KANSAS. Alice Nichols. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 307. Footnote bibliography. $4.50.) 


somewhat disconcerting see such book this under the 
imprint publisher enjoying high degree scholarly prestige. The 
dust jacket announces the author native Kansan, and journalist, 
neither which should necessarily bar the writing accurate 
book. occasion journalists have written excellent histories. Her 
philosophy, however, outlook upon life and history, difficult 
identify. Probably, more than anything else, she resembles the lost gen- 
eration after World War which, disillusioned and frustrated, struck 
out cynically and indiscriminately all directions once. her “snear 
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and smear” procedure nothing seems sacred, with the result that even 
truth becomes casualty. 

The first test scholarship sense discrimination; and most 
aspects her book Miss Nichols exposes lack that quality. She 
ignores the manuscript resources; she treats such works Morison and 
textbook, History Kansas potboiler 1868, 
amateur), and Hodder’s scholarly paper equal authority; she 
innocent systematic research any class materials, even the news- 
paper letter-writers upon whom she leans heavily; and she persistently 
misinterprets both her sources and other historians who have written 
the subject. solid background the history the obviously 
needed, yet she ignores Cole, Avery Craven, Willian Dodd, 
Phillips, Roy Nichols, and others whose works would have provided 
her with some guidance. 

The conventional limits book review not permit catalogue 
the author’s errors the explanations necessary correct them. She 
appears her worst her unfortunate attempts correct others. She 
declares (p. 275) that Territorial Register was not destroyed 
and cites William Phillips’ Conquest Kansas authority. This 
particularly unhappy example lack systematic research, well 
defective evaluation materials. Phillips’ book alone not authority 
which anything can proved. Miss Nichols failed observe that 
Phillips omitted whole month’s events between the chapter which closed 
with the election December 15, 1855 and the next which begins with 
January 15, 1856. true that the Register was not thrown into the 
river December 15, but was destroyed December 22. Phillips told 
this story, with appropriate comments the peculiar fact that had not 
occurred scheduled the preceding Saturday. made this report, 
however, not his book, but letter the New York Tribune, dated 
December 26, 1855, and printed January 1856, morning edition, 
column Furthermore, the event was recorded all the newspapers 
the region, both proslavery and freestate. 

Miss Nichols, the Sharps rifle was repeater, not the first successful 
breech-loading single shot. She lectures all and sundry (p. 270) the 
proper spelling Sharps. She might have consulted the stamp any 
Sharps rifle, where the name appears twice upon every weapon, and cor- 
rectly Sharps—not Sharp’s nor Sharpe’s. she might have consulted 
Smith, The Sharps Rifle (1943). 

Miss Nichols makes issue also the spelling the name the 
Marshal, Donalson, and again she wrong (p. 279). view her 
strictures upon the spelling proper names, all which she 
error, she should not have misspelled Goodin, Holloway, Thacher, and 
Tomlinson. She badly mixed about the roles Doy and Weaver and 
has the settlers entering their land the office (p. 20). Paul Gates 
might now hunt these sutlers’ records and straighten out the history 
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influenced millions readers the North and West; became their 
political Bible. was crusader for the common man. Wage slavery 
well bond slavery, capital punishment, drink, prostitution, monopo- 
lies, disunion, corruption, and post-war soul-searing hate—these and other 
evil dragons sought slay with the lance mediaeval knight and the 
passionate devotion pilgrim. was this area that Greeley made his 
great contribution the America the nineteenth century. this 
story that the core Van Deusen’s book. 

Unseemly aspects Greeley’s life fade away the light his cru- 
sades, but they form part the warp and woof his personality. 
was naive his business ventures, ambitious dictate political strategy 
for the Whig and Republican parties, anti-Lincoln, and sought, vain, 
election office after office, including lieutenant governor, United States 
senator, and finally president. His disastrous defeat for the presidency 
1872 finally broke his mind and body and his last days were pitiful 
with black despair. 

biography seldom fully satisfies all readers. The reader would benefit 
having been given frame reference from typical newspapers 
the day for the lurid colors the Tribune’s political paragraphs. One 
wishes that the marvelous growth the Tribune from 1841 1872, 
when its operation cost approximately $1,000,000 annually, had been 
given more attention. 

The author caught the inner spirit and fathomed the greatness the 
complex Greeley. Horace Greeley dreamed the New Jerusalem, hoped 
establish Utopia, and yet was often calculating, shifty, and conserva- 
tive. The poor man sensed Greeley’s funeral that had lost friend. 
Greeley had abiding faith his country, infinite American progress, 
and his fellow countrymen. exhorted them confident 
victory the great struggles confronting them, decade decade. 

VOLWILER 
Ohio University 


BLEEDING KANSAS. Alice Nichols. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 307. Footnote bibliography. $4.50.) 


somewhat disconcerting see such book this under the 
imprint publisher enjoying high degree scholarly prestige. The 
dust jacket announces the author native Kansan, and 
neither which should necessarily bar the writing accurate 
book. occasion journalists have written excellent histories. Her 
philosophy, however, outlook upon life and history, difficult 
identify. Probably, more than anything else, she resembles the lost gen- 
eration after World War which, disillusioned and frustrated, struck 
out cynically and indiscriminately all directions once. her “snear 
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and smear” procedure nothing seems sacred, with the result that even 
truth becomes casualty. 

The first test scholarship sense discrimination; and most 
aspects her book Miss Nichols exposes lack that quality. She 
ignores the manuscript resources; she treats such works Morison and 
textbook, Holloway’s History Kansas potboiler 1868, 
amateur), and Hodder’s scholarly paper equal authority; she 
innocent systematic research any class materials, even the news- 
paper letter-writers upon whom she leans heavily; and she persistently 
misinterprets both her sources and other historians who have written 
the subject. solid background the history the obviously 
needed, yet she ignores Cole, Avery Craven, Willian Dodd, 
Phillips, Roy Nichols, and others whose works would have provided 
her with some guidance. 

The conventional limits book review not permit catalogue 
the author’s errors the explanations necessary correct them. She 
appears her worst her unfortunate attempts correct others. She 
declares (p. 275) that Territorial Register was not destroyed 
and cites William Phillips’ Conquest Kansas authority. This 
particularly unhappy example lack systematic research, well 
defective evaluation materials. Phillips’ book alone not authority 
which anything can proved. Miss Nichols failed observe that 
Phillips omitted whole month’s events between the chapter which closed 
with the election December 15, 1855 and the next which begins with 
January 15, 1856. true that the Register was not thrown into the 
river December 15, but was destroyed December 22. Phillips told 
this story, with appropriate comments the peculiar fact that had not 
occurred scheduled the preceding Saturday. made this report, 
however, not his book, but letter the New York Tribune, dated 
December 26, 1855, and printed January 1856, morning edition, 
column Furthermore, the event was recorded all the newspapers 
the region, both proslavery and freestate. 

Miss Nichols, the Sharps rifle was repeater, not the first successful 
breech-loading single shot. She lectures all and sundry (p. 270) the 
proper spelling Sharps. She might have consulted the stamp any 
Sharps rifle, where the name appears twice upon every weapon, and cor- 
rectly Sharps—not nor she might have consulted 
Smith, The Sharps Rifle (1943). 

Miss Nichols makes issue also the spelling the name the 
Marshal, Donalson, and again she wrong (p. 279). view her 
strictures upon the spelling proper names, all which she 
error, she should not have misspelled Goodin, Holloway, Thacher, and 
Tomlinson. She badly mixed about the roles Doy and Weaver and 
has the settlers entering their land the office (p. 20). Paul Gates 
might now hunt these sutlers’ records and straighten out the history 
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his Fifty Million Acres. She charges the present reviewer with num- 
ber errors, all which pleads not guilty. 

The author this book takes her title, Bleeding Kansas, too literally. 
was ink rather than human gore which flowed liberally 
the Kansas plains. doubtful whether the record bloodshed 
Kansas was any greater than some other territories over similar length 
time. Miss Nichols does not understand the issues Kansas history 
and shows conception the ideas and ideals the day their 
involvement the controversies she attempts describe. Kansan 
should deny that the seamy side the history the state conspicuous, 
—but, spite all that, issues vital human freedom were present 
several aspects that complex problem. The question” chattel 
slavery was only one these. Any book offered the public connec- 
tion with the centennial anniversary territorial organization under 
some obligation clarify issues and present reasonably accurate 
perspective this territorial period the history Kansas. The pub- 
lishers insist that Miss Nichols’ “interpretation the whole [territorial] 
period completely fresh.” the contrary, its odor pretty stale. 

JAMES MALIN 

University Kansas 


AMERICANS INTERPRET THEIR CIVIL WAR. Thomas 
Pressly. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xviii, 347. 


About eight years ago the Social Science Research Council published 
impressive report entitled Theory and Practice Historical Study: 
Report the Committee Historiography (Bulletin No. 54, 1946). One 
the most brilliant essays that report was Howard Beale’s “What 
Historians Have Said About the Causes the Civil War” (pp. 
Americans Interpret Their Civil War, Professor Pressly’s new book, 
splendid elaboration this key area American historiography. 
“Americans” Professor Pressly means American historians, primarily, 
states the Preface (p. xii), “since such writings [of American his- 
seem general constitute the most direct, most complete, 
and most accessible statements attitudes toward the past.” 

The focus what has been said about the “causes” the 
Civil War. Was the armed affair rebellion,” between the 
states,” “second American Revolution,” “irrepressible conflict?” 

well-organized series eight chapters Professor Pressly presents 
penetrating analysis the voluminous bibliography which his purpose 
necessarily summons into line. Chapter One deals with those pro-Union- 
ists, writing between 1861 and 1880, who viewed the war “rebellion.” 
Chapter Two, entitled War Between the States,” presents the Con- 
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federate viewpoint expressed wartime historians, 
Chapter Three probes the literature classified the 
that is, treats those works which tended blame emo- 
tional zealots, extremists both sides, for bringing “needless war.” 
Chapter Four presents the Rhodes generation with its thesis “irrepres- 
sible conflict.” Chapter Five takes the Beardian argument for the “sec- 
ond American Revolution.” Chapter Six, called New Vindication 
the South,” introduces Ulrich Phillips along with the Southern Histor- 
ical Association. Chapter Seven deals with the ideas Professors Craven, 
Randall and the “Revisionists.” Chapter Eight, the concluding chapter, 
entitled, most appropriately, Confusion Voices.” 

Serious students American history will value this book shrewdly 
annotated bibliography. But much more than that; for, synthesis, 
the author succeeds demonstrating the historical under- 
standing. Such “relativism,” however, Pressly points out, must con- 
fined limits prescribed history-as-actuality. After all, members 
the historical profession are equipped with the same set facts, more 
less, with which, around which, weave their several interpretations. 

The book appears practically free typographical errors. The 
reviewer noticed only one two. Paul Hayne’s middle initial was 
not (p. note). page 248 “Arthur Lloyd Young” should read 
“Arthur Young Lloyd.” 

All all Americans Interpret Their Civil War work consider- 
able merit. true, Professor Pressly asserts, that here mid- 
century disagreement over the causes the Civil War greater than ever, 
then certainly this book will not want for readers. 

JAMES NICHOLS 
Stephen Austin State College 


GRANT AND HIS GENERALS. Clarence Edward Macartney. (New 
York: The McBride Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 352. Illustrations, sources 
and authorities, and index. $5.00.) 


Using point departure the least questionable generalization 
that Ulysses Grant was the “second most conspicuous figure” emerge 
from the Civil War, Clarence Macartney has written series character 
sketches pointing the relationships, both pleasant and unpleasant, 
between Grant and thirteen his military associates. For classification 
purposes, these generals fall into three categories; his friends, his enemies, 
and the generals.” The first category includes not only Sherman 
and Sheridan but also that triumvirate teetotalers, who devotedly 
played the role Good Shepherd, Rawlins, Wilson, and McPherson. 
The “political Logan, McClernand, and Butler, formed the 
nucleus for the anti-regular army sentiment which seems inevitably 
arise and cause friction when nonprofessional officers are circumstantially 
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placed juxtaposition with career men. The generals unfriendly 
Grant were stubborn old Thomas; Meade, who felt was being “smoth- 
ered” Grant; “Old Brains” Halleck, who disciplined the rising Ulysses; 
unfortunate Burnside; and “Baldy” Smith, who eventually arrived the 
bitter conclusion that Grant’s moral qualities were “drowned rot-gut 
whiskey.” additional chapter deals with relationship with his 
commander-in-chief. 

Although the character-sketch technique employed the author 
makes for interesting reading, method with inherent shortcomings. 
Neglect the element chronology tends restrict the full value 
the work those who already possess considerable background the 
field. more serious charge that the method lends itself needless 
repetition. this particular case the reader encounters several accounts 
Grant’s by-passing Meade and Thomas favor Sherman and 
Sheridan; Lew Wallace’s movements Shiloh; and “Baldy” 
characterization Butler helpless visionary. technical detail, 
attention should called the misspelling (p. 85) Sartartia, 
Mississippi. 

This volume rich anecdote and furnishes keen insights into the 
personalities the men who surrounded Grant. The dominant theme, 
whether intentional not, the immense debt Grant owed his 
subordinates. Rawlins “kept Grant his 
suaded him not leave the army the trying period after Shiloh; 
Wilson pushed the river campaign Vicksburg and Smith was instru- 
mental lifting the siege Chattanooga, two events which greatly en- 
hanced reputation; and Sheridan successfully entreated Grant 
not suspend operations against Lee during the closing moments the 
struggle. That Grant survived the ruthless attrition the early war years 
win fame the field, become commanding general the Union 
armies, and subsequently become president the United States, was 
small measure attributable these men. 


OTIS SINGLETARY 
Princeton University 


THE REPUBLICAN ROOSEVELT. John Morton Blum. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954.) 


This slim volume excellent analysis the Square Deal Roosevelt. 
Some scholars may object the absence documentation, while general 
readers may complain that the treatment assumes too thorough back- 
ground the period, but anyone interested political history will 
pleased that Professor Blum, author Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era, 
has thus rounded out five years associate editor The Letters Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Two the nine chapters have appeared substantially 
similar form appendices the latter volumes; the rest the material 
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new, however, and the whole study now presents comprehensive 
interpretation. 

Omitting the colorful detail the usual portrait, Blum con- 
centrates upon concept the ends and means political 
power. carefully integrated essays examines the nature and sources 
that concept, its application presidential problems, and its 
development. Blum maintains that Roosevelt had coherent philosophy 
government and that incidents such the fight over the Hepburn 
bill demonstrated mastery its effective implementation. Turning 
less happy events the presidency, however, and particularly the 
activities after 1908, Blum questions the adequacy 
principles. 

The contention that Roosevelt fell short the “liberal” standard 
when himself not with happiness but with hard work, 
duty, power, order” (p. 106) may seriously challenged, but such in- 
stances are rare work distinguished discerning judgment, sound 
criticism, and lucid style. This many ways the best appraisal 
Theodore Roosevelt that has yet appeared. The problem political 
leadership which illumines, moreover, goes the heart the demo- 
cratic process. For this problem Blum offers solution, but suggests 
that checks upon executive power, though times exasperating 
oran R., have valuable function the American system. 


WALLACE CHESSMAN 


Denison University 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA: SHORT HISTORY. Brian Harrison. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, and New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 258. 


$4.50.) 


Professor Harrison, formerly the University Malaya and currently 
the University Hongkong, has here compressed the tangled history 
the half dozen distinct countries Southeast Asia into some 250 pages. 
His book presents clarifying summary little known early political 
developments and co-ordinates historical changes modern Europe with 
those Southeast Asia. useful first attempt synthesis, the book 
reflects some the serious deficiencies the present state historical 
scholarship covering this part the CADY, 
University. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: THE ECONOMIC BASIS OUR CIVILI- 
ZATION. Shephard Clough. (New York: Thomas Crowell 
Company, 1953. Pp. viii, 246. $4.00.) 


This volume based upon course lectures American economic 
history covering the period from the War between the States the pres- 
ent which the author was asked give the students the Institut 
Politiques the University Paris. After presenting his lec- 
tures six university audiences French, German, and Italian, then 
rewrote them English believing that well non-Ameri- 
cans could profit from brief but authoritative account American 
economic progress and its civilizing potential.” 

The result stimulating, provocative survey the significant eco- 
nomic trends America within the past century, ending with the typical 
“boosters” opinion that “if America can avoid great devastating wars, 
can look forward achieving within the next century one the greatest 
civilizations all McGRANE, University 
Cinctnnati. 


RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY. Leland Baldwin. (New York: 
American Book Company, 1954. Pp. 812. $6.00.) 


Professor Baldwin’s Recent American History outstanding exam- 
ple what can accomplished the historian who dares enter the 
very complex American scene since 1920. One the best features this 
volume the series short but penetrating biographical sketches 
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leading figures, done with fairness and objectivity whether the subject 
happens Franklin Roosevelt General Douglas MacArthur. 

Professor book filled with brilliant and thought-provoking 
interpretations men and events. Nevertheless, because they are inter- 
pretations, criticisms will ELLIOTT, Uni- 
versity Nevada. 


HOUSE CALLED MORVEN, ITS ROLE AMERICAN 
TORY, 1701-1954. Alfred Hoyt Bill and George Tatum. (Prince- 
ton, J.: Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 206, index, illus. 
$3.00.) 


Given its romantic name 1762 Annis Boudinot Stockton, Morven 
sheltered long succession Stocktons from 1701 until 1928. This book 
amply justifies Alfred Hoyt definition the historic house one 
which has been owned men distinction and upon which little 
part their resources has been expended. House Called Morven may 
the modest harbinger the growing desire historians recognize 
the value architectural history evidence and relate its conclusions 
Pennsylvania. 
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News Phi Alpha Theta 


New Chapters 


Since the last issue Phi Alpha Theta has gained 
seven chapters raise the total 128 participating colleges and 
universities. 

Epsilon Beta was installed Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, with 
Donald Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, charge. Mr. Hoffman 
was assisted Charles Mayes Beta Omega, University Maryland, 
and Albert Volwiler Gamma Chi, Marshall College, both charter 
members the new chapter. group from Marshall joined the in- 
stallation banquet, pausing route the regional meeting Muskin- 
gum College May 15. 

Epsilon Gamma was installed Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio May 22, 1954. Professor Pershing, faculty adviser Gamma 
Zeta Chapter, Wittenberg College, was the installing officer, assisted 
other members that chapter. 

Epsilon Delta Chapter was installed Judson College, Marion, Ala- 
bama, May 15, 1954. Alfred Thomas, faculty adviser Beta Omi- 
cron, University Alabama, was the installing officer; was assisted 
Warren Smith and Mrs. Annie Lee Nichols, both Beta Omicron 
and charter members the new chapter. 

Epsilon Epsilon Chapter was installed Central State College, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, May 21, 1954. John Hare, faculty adviser Zeta 
Chapter Ohio State University, was charge, assisted other mem- 
bers Zeta. 

Epsilon Zeta Chapter Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
was installed May 23, 1954, John Hare, faculty adviser Zeta, 
Ohio State. was assisted Richard Smith, member Zeta and 
faculty adviser and charter member the new chapter, and other mem- 
bers from Zeta. 

Epsilon Eta, our fifth chapter Kansas, was installed McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kansas, May Robert Frazer, faculty 
adviser Gamma Rho, University Wichita. Professor Frazer was 
assisted Raymond Flory, charter member Alpha Omicron, Uni- 
versity Kansas, and faculty adviser and charter member the new 
chapter. 

Epsilon Theta was installed Hunter College, New York, June 
15. Vito Caporale Alpha Mu, City College, was the installing officer. 
Louis Hallgring, Jr., Gamma Alpha, Rutgers University, assisted him. 
Professor Hallgring faculty adviser and charter member the new 
chapter. 
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National Activities 


The 1954 biennial convention Phi Alpha Theta will meet Los 
Angeles, December conjunction with the annual meeting 
the Pacific Coast Branch the American Historical Association. This 
will our first convention west the Mississippi. Chapter the 
University Southern California will host chapter. Because the 
distance involved, the convention train fare allowance this year for all 
chapters will sixty per cent the round-trip coach fare, not including 
Pullman accommodations meals route, for one delegate. full pro- 
gram being arranged, including variety academic papers, the presi- 
dential banquet, special luncheon, and series business sessions. 
Opportunity exists for securing tickets the Tournament Roses 
Parade and the Rose Bowl game for those who care remain after con- 
vention adjournment. 

Garland Bayliss Beta Alpha, University Texas, has been an- 
nounced the winner the graduate student division the 1954 Phi 
Alpha Theta award for the best history paper submitted. His subject was 
“Thomas Jefferson and the Legislative Struggle for Religious Liberty 
Virginia.” The award includes cash prize fifty dollars. Mr. Bayliss 
the second graduate student win the annual award. 


Regional Activities 


Alpha Omega Chapter the University Rhode Island was host 
the first New England regional conference the society May 1954. 
Delegations from Delta Mu, Boston University, and Delta Omicron, Uni- 
versity Connecticut, travelled Kingston, I., where, after in- 
formal reception, the conference got underway mid-morning with two 
papers: Edward Ellsworth Delta Mu, “Austria-Hungary British Pub- 
lic Opinion, and Daniel Showan Delta Omicron, “Charles 
Beard and Samuel Morison Historiography: the Task the 
Historian.” Following luncheon, there were more papers members, 
and Donald Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, discussed the na- 
tional affairs the society. High point the conference was the annual 
Phi Alpha Theta lecture Alpha Omega: Albert Henry Imlah Tufts 
College and the Fletcher School Law and Diplomacy was guest lecturer, 
and his subject was 1919 Origins the Unnecessary War.” 

Two weeks later, May 15, Alpha Psi Chapter was host dozen 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania chapters Muskingum College. 
Some sixty delegates attended representing the following chapters: Beta, 
University Pittsburgh; Zeta, Ohio State University; Theta, Denison 
University; Psi, Kent State University; Alpha Kappa, University To- 
ledo; Alpha Psi; Beta Zeta, Otterbein College; Beta Nu, Davis and Elkins 
College; Gamma Mu, Marietta College; Gamma Pi, University Cincin- 
nati; Gamma Chi, Marshall College; Epsilon Beta, Ohio University; and 
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Epsilon Epsilon, Central State College. Professor Charles Moffat 
Gamma Chi was the luncheon speaker. National secretary-treasurer Don- 
ald Hoffman led conference discussion national affairs, chapter 
programming, and kindred matters general interest. 

The traditional Phi Alpha Theta luncheon conjunction with the 
annual meeting the Mississippi Valley Historical Society was held 
Madison, Wisconsin, Friday, April 23. With Professor Thomas 
Clark Tau Chapter (University Kentucky) presiding, more than 200 
members and guests Phi Alpha Theta enjoyed the excellent meal and 
program, centering upon the theme The Frontier American History. 
Professor Carl Coke Rister Texas Technological College, the scheduled 
speaker, was unable attend the conference but excellent substitute 
was found the person Professor Walker Wyman Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, who treated the company samples the rare 
humor and frontier gusto his recent book, Nothing But Prairie and 
Sky; Life the Dakota Range the Early Days. 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha (University Arkansas). 

Clifford Westermeier has been elected chairman the department 
history. 

Jack Scroggs has been promoted associate professor history 
North Texas State College. 

Leon Jerome Apt, Betty Lou Ayers, and Dortha Lee Jeffers were 
initiated February 1954. 

Bruce Karl Braswell, Laurel Nichols Braswell, Jacqueline Leving- 
ston, and Waddy Moore III were initiated May 1954. 

Keith Sutton was initiated August 10, 1954. 

Beta (University Pittsburgh). 

High point this chapter’s program last fall was banquet De- 
cember attended over eighty persons. Guests honor were Professors 
Charles Henry Ambler, Oliver Perry Chitwood, and James Morton Calla- 
han West Virginia University. Representatives eight institutions 
the region were present. 

its annual Founders’ Day Banquet May 21, 1954, the chapter 
honored John Oliver and Oliver Elsbree their retirement. Pro- 
fessor Oliver had been head the department history for twenty-eight 
years. Russell Ferguson, former chapter adviser, has been appointed 
acting head the department. 

Richard Lee Conaway, Clyde Gelbach, Norma Zora Getting, Stan- 
ley William Greenfield, Ada Joseph, Donald Loyal Leavenworth, Jack 
Livengood, George Vincent Lockard, Bernice Kay Salonish, Seymour 
Jay Schafer, and Elinore Stone were initiated May 21, 1954. 


Gamma (University Pennsylvania). 
Roy Nichols representing the American Historical Association 
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committee the Relation Learned Societies American Educa- 
tion. The committee was established the American Council Learned 
Societies last year. 

Arthur Whitaker president the Northeast Council for Latin 
American and Inter-American Studies recently established promote 
research and teaching those fields. Professor Whitaker will participate 
the International Historical Congress Rome next year, reporting 
“The Position Research Spanish Colonial History.” 

Jeannette Nichols has been appointed member the editorial 
board the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for three year term. 


Delta (Florida State University). 
Mark Boyd, Milton Stover Carothers, Neil Shea Crispo, Mary Anne 


Morgan, William Morison Robinson, Jr., and William Twyford were 
initiated May 11, 1954. 


Epsilon (University Illinois). 

Raymond Stearns’ recently published book The Strenuous Puri- 
tan: Hugh Peter, 1598-1660 (University Illinois Press, 1953) has at- 
tracted attention both sides the Atlantic. Professor Stearns particu- 
larly enjoyed review Sir John Squire The London 
News June. 

George Lobdell has been appointed associate professor history 
Carthage College, Carthage, 

Edmond Beame, Sondra Beame, Elizabeth Chidester Doran, George 
Ehrlich, Gloria Glee Finley, Lenore Marie Glanz, Victor Hicken, Gene 
Dale Lewis, Charles Emerson Mills, John Raatjes, Roy Rauschenberg, 
Helen Reinhart, Carl Harry Scheele, Joseph Silva, Paul James Stewart, 
and Robert Dean Talbott were initiated May 1954. 

Zeta (Ohio State University). 

Barbara Alice Armitage, James Charles Butter, Thomas Casey, 
Lawrence Chesses, Shirley Grinstead, Marion Rose Harrison, Howard 
Korengold, Martha Lamborn, Richard Lutz, Morton Mellman, 
Bernard Mudrock, Edward Reichek, Wilhelmena Robinson, 
Richard Martin Suhr, Elaine Schneider, Phyllis Schottenstein, Robert 
Selzman, John Shover, Sam Spencer Smith, and Gertrude Poe Sut- 
ton were initiated May 27, 1954. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University). 

John Douglas Osburn and Bobby Lee Turner were initiated May 
18, 1954. 
(Colorado State College Education). 

Richard Ruetten was initiated February 25, 1954. 

Jack Cantrell and John Frederick Toker were initiated May 13, 
1954- 

Robert Wilseck was initiated May 26, 1954. 
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Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 

Donald Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer Phi Alpha Theta, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer the County Treasurer’s Association 
the Commonwealth Pennsylvania. 

This fall the chapter celebrating its silver anniversary strong 
link the long chain Phi Alpha Theta chapters. 

John Lewis Hopper, Jr., Earl Newhard, and William Price were 
initiated April 21, 1954. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 


Under the leadership Bert Chaney, Jr., president, this chapter 
planning special series programs during the current academic year 
mark the silver anniversary its installation. Professor Ora Grubbs, 
charter member the chapter, entertained the first fall meeting with 
discussion State Representative’s Mail: Pressure Politics Prac- 
tice.” Professor Grubbs member the lower house the Kansas 
legislature. 

Alvin Proctor, chairman the department social sciences, has 
received Ford grant from the Fund for the Advancement Education 
and pursuing his studies Harvard. Ernest Mahan, dean instruction, 
acting chairman the department Dr. Proctor’s absence. 

Milton Hardesty, past president the chapter, the recipient 
the Social Science Fellowship for this academic year. Robert Tompkins 
has been appointed social science assistant research audio-visual 
materials and techniques for the department. 

Dolores Rose Bender, Joanne Gallagher, Paul Donald Marquardt, 
Tom Resovich, Robert Tompkins, and Richard Warner were 
initiated April 29, 1954. 

Elizabeth Cochran, Lawrence Gentry, and Julie Sheppard Hughes 
were initiated July 28, 1954. 


(Arkansas State Teachers College). 

William Bultman has received Ford fellowship from the Fund 
for the Advancement Education. 

Albert Barker, Phyllis Pippen, and Freddie Anne Ruble were initi- 
ated April 1954. 


(Oklahoma and College). 


Bill Bledsoe, Nancy Gauger, Robin Hood, Marguerite Smith How. 
land, Alton Juhlin, John Nance, and John Stratton were initiated 
May 19, 1954. 


(University Southern California). 


Frank Freidel, formerly the University Illinois, has joined the 
staff Stanford University associate professor history. 
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Colin Lovell was recently elected the board editors the 
Pacific Historical Review. 

Allyn Ernest Arnold, William Beals, Jr., Mary Baumer Campbell, 
Earl Chafin, Mary Patricia Donohue, George Alfred Rheumer, and 
Jaqueline Smith were initiated May 1954. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma). 


Patrick Halley, Carrie Lucas, and Marian Park were initiated 
July 19, 


Sigma (University New Mexico). 

Emmi Baum, Mary Thelma Bryant, Fred Joseph Dyer, Carole 
Heath, Claude Lewis, Hugh McClearn, Vicky Mason, and Joseph 
Arthur Soults were initiated March 1954. 

Shirley Ann Burton, Hubert Wayne Farris, Jim Heath, Ann Hen- 
ning, and Lois Wagner were initiated March 23, 1954. 


Tau (University Kentucky). 

Vernal Addington and Wallace Turner were initiated Janu- 
ary 1954. 

Gayle Anderson Braden, Mary Crouch Chenault, Leonard Preston 
Curry, Luther Danner, Marjorie Dysart, Kenward Kilroy Harris, 
Luther Porter House II, Barbara Joyce Lake, Leslie White Morris, Diane 
Parr, Sharon Richardson, Edward Glenn Sanderfur, Claude 
Sturgill, Richard Laverne Troutman, Nancy Allen Turman, and John 
Edward Wilz were initiated April 27, 1954. 

John Frazer, and Mary Conrad Voorhes were initiated May 
1954- 

John Branson was initiated June 1954. 


Phi (University Minnesota). 


August Krey has retired from the chairmanship the department 
history but will continue his duties professor history. Herbert 
Heaton has been appointed the chairmanship. 

Frederick Nussbaum has been elected the council the Pacific 
Coast Branch the American Historical Society. 


Chi (University California). 

Henry Nash Smith, professor English the Berkeley campus, was 
guest speaker the annual spring banquet April 10. 

During the spring term, the chapter met weekly; among guest speakers 
were Earl Pomeroy, visiting professor from the University Oregon, 
who discussed Western historiography; George Lantzeff who gave his 
impressions recent European trip; and William Davis who talked 
research materials available the Washington, C., area. 
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Earl Pomeroy has been promoted professor history the 
University Oregon. 

Professors Pomeroy and Wayne Vucinich have been elected the 
council the Pacific Coast Branch the American Historical 
Association. 

Cynthia Fansler and William Winston were initiated April 
1953- 

Louise Cataldi, Gerald Cerny, Michael Mennard, Loren 
Owings, Marcus Peterson, Nikita Romanoff, Margaret Slater, 
Henry Sloan, David Stenzel, Robert Thompson, Margaret Whyte, 
and Barbara Young were initiated April 1954. 


Psi (Kent State University). 


Richard Franz Abbott, Thomas Francis Bernaky, Carol Anne Croskey, 
Robert Dill, Jr., Horace Hilb, Nancy Kay Merrill, Joseph Santa- 
Emma, Wannemacher, and Sheldon Wolfe were initiated May 
20, 1954. 


Omega (Gettysburg College). 

Gary Greth, William Edward Hershey, Eugene Irschik, James 
Lau, Jr., Edward Alf Livingston, Kenneth Louder, Barron Bett Ma- 
berry, and Roy Stonesifer, Jr., were initiated March 25, 1954. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University). 

Ralph Stevens Abrams, Robert Elliot Balestier, Cecil Bentley, 
Neale Birdsall, Frank John Cafaro, Robert Feldman, Saul Friedland, 
Harry Garfinkle, Gordon Jerome Goldberg, Ralph West Hamilton, 
Myron Harkavy, Ronald Lipshie, William Murphey, John Richard 
Pavia, Jr., Anthony Joseph Principe, Eugene Rafferty, Ernest 
Risch, Paul Roeder, Jr., Ira Rosenberg, Everett Gordon Schaefer, 
Richard Wagner Shaffer, Jay Sharbaugh, David Sidikman, Joseph 
Turnauer, Gardner Van Scoyoc, Frederick Warnecke, Jr., and John 
Webster were initiated April 29, 1954. 


Alpha Beta (College Wooster). 


Frances Bauer, Jordan Edwards Dickinson, Mary Lou Lemke, David 
Little, Elizabeth-Ann Romig, Robert Schneider, and Fred Thayer 
were initiated February 24, 1954. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University). 


John Frank Chironna, William Edward Cox, Thomas Kearney, 
Elaine Parcells, Joan Vera Rafaj, and James Garroway Tanner were 
initiated November 15, 1953. 

Drusilla Christopher, Margaret Ann Dahl, Joan Lee Herrmann, 
and Jean Weaver were initiated May 23, 1954. 
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Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 


Chapter president for the current academic year Larry Kelly assisted 
Pat Houlihan, vice-president, Biagino Marone, treasurer, Rod Berns, 
recording secretary, and Mary Ann Puhek, corresponding secretary. 

Rev. Joseph Dambrauskas, James Pillar, and Norbert Steeber 
were initiated January 13, 1954. 

Roderick Berns, Marilyn Gloria Feick, Mary Ann Puhek, and 
Floyd Stanton, J., were initiated April 25, 1954. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College). 

Harry Acre, Jr., Leland Butler, Virginia Dare Fulton, Nancy 
Louise Hamilton, Elsie Parrish Jenkins, Joan Marie Madison, Raymond 
Maguire, Harold Moses, Jay Lee Purcell, Howard Reed, Harry Wil- 
liam Rust, Nelda Underwood Simpson, and Mary Ann Smith were initi- 
ated April 13, 1954. 


Alpha Zeta (John Stetson University). 


Virginia Wickline James, Walter Norden, Jr., Lezelle Owens, 
and William Sayre were initiated March 16, 1954. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 


Avis Clarke, Ruth Emelia Dallenbach, George Golz, Lois Mac- 
Pherson, and Howard Zinn were initiated March 19, 1954. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Esty Foster, Jr., John Foote Guido, James Bruce Magnor, Dorothy 
Mainelli, Peter Rodyenko, Margaret Simon, Edward John Smits, and 
Kathryn Ulreich were initiated March 1954. 


Alpha Iota (University Nevada). 

Richard Breitwiesser, Richard Brown, Florence Nofal Christie, 
Robert Charles Christner, Frederick Dickinson, Marilyn Trembath 
Durkin, Peggy Jackson, Buster Lee King, Leanne Millis Norton, 
Blanche Delores Picchi, John Robb, Romaine Roth, Laurie Gail Sam- 
uels, Lois Ann Sandorf, and George Edward Schindler were initiated 
April 27, 


Alpha Kappa (University Toledo). 


Catherine Busch, Helen Jean Collier, Cornelius Lyons Rosch, and 
Stanley Schultz were initiated May 1954. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 


Frank Gafford, chairman the department history, has been 
appointed dean the College Arts and Sciences. Weaver Eubank 
has been appointed assistant professor. 
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Tom Buford, Calvert, Lucy Wynema Cathcart, Alton Cook, 
Benny Paul Gallaway, Jimmy Ray Jones, Marie Milburn, Bobby Parks, 
Jay Thompson, Tommy Wallace, Holland Dempsey Watkins, and 
Mary Ellen Wright were initiated March 1954. 


Alpha (City College New York). 


its semi-annual luncheon meeting April this chapter heard 
Wallace Sokolsky discuss Historiography.” George Schwab, 
chapter president, presided, and round-table discussion followed Mr. 
Sokolsky’s paper. 

The chapter inaugurated series annual lectures April 15, 1954, 
with Professor Emeritus Salwyn Schapiro discussing “Revolutions— 
Digested and Undigested.” 

Another new activity recently inaugurated Alpha graduate 
chapter formed alumni members, the first such organization Phi 
Alpha Theta. 

Peter Sugar, past-president the chapter, was awarded the Phi Alpha 
Theta scholarship key for outstanding achievement history. Mr. Sugar 
currently engaged graduate work Princeton University 
Woodrow Wilson scholarship. 

Arnold Morton Faden, Samuel Ehrenpreis, David William Fuchs, 
Emanuel Halper, Lawrence William Levine, Maurice Passy, Erwin 
Rosenfeld, Herbert Strauss, and Helene Zwerdling were initiated April 


Alpha (Westminster College, Pennsylvania). 


Russell George Holst, Bertha Lucile Joy, and Doris Piccino were 
initiated March 10, 1954. 


Alpha Omicron (University Kansas). 

George Anderson has been elected the executive committee 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association serve for three years. 

Oswald Backus III has received Ford grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement Education. 

Barbara Kathryn Becker, Doty, Gayle Gould, Barbara Allen 
Gard, Julia Ann Oliver, William Patterson, Joseph Rydzel, Emmet 
Terril, and Hugo Zee were initiated May 12, 1954. 


Alpha (Augustana College). 
Richard Bonner, Stuart Lefstein, Guy Maxfield, Jean Sief- 
ken, Jean Thompson, and Tom Walterman were initiated May 24, 


1954- 


Alpha Rho (University Utah). 
Albert James Fuguel, Donnette Hatch, Douglas Holmes, and John 
Jorgensen were initiated March 1954. 
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Milton Backman, Melvin Collings, Connie Payne, Victor 
Petersen, and Alden Romney were initiated May 20, 1954. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 


Charles Eugene McMillan, Jack Wallace Shipp, and Carl Sphar 
were initiated March 1954. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Helen Ruth Anderson, Jewell Ruth Brannon, Barriette Sue Broome, 
Frances Clara Cobb, Elmer Thomas Crowson, Peggy Anne Pettus, and 
Helen Rachel Rochester were initiated May 1954. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Michael Ralph Aaronson, Elaine Shatz Chernicoff, Meryl Copper- 
man, Margaret Dattner, Irwin Halpern, Barbara Levenstein, Richard 
Magee, Emilie Mulholland, Stella Rubinstein, and Loretta 
Toby Satz were initiated February 18, 1954. 

William Dohan, Sander Gorberg, George Kennedy, Jr., Charlotte 
Lewis, Allen Newman, and Frederick Wood were initiated May 13, 
1954- 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State College). 
Russell Kirk, recipient Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


fellowship for 1954, investigating recent changes traditional British 
society. 

Mary Jean Anderson, Eugenie Ann Armstrong, Evelyn Benner, 
Donna Carey, Ann Croak, Linda Freeman, Roderick Hayes, John 
Houdek, Richard Lawrence, Bette McManus, John Sabol, Jeanne 
Tremblay, Nancy Vogelsang, Joan Weaver, Randolph Webster, and Bar- 
bara Wessinger were initiated May 24, 1954. 


Alpha Psi (Muskingum College). 


Herbert Kraft, Jr., and Arthur Smith were initiated May 
1954- 


Alpha Omega (University Rhode Island). 


Daniel Thomas, head the department history and political 
science, played prominent role organizing and conducting the Uni- 
versity’s sixth annual institute problems government, held King- 
ston last December. The theme the institute was “Current Municipal 
Problems.” Dr. Thomas reports that number bills later acted 
the state legislature “can traced this conference.” 


Beta Alpha (University Texas). 
Walter Prescott Webb was elected president the Mississippi Valley 
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Historical Association its annual meeting Madison, Wisconsin, last 
April. 

Lewis Hanke has been named managing editor the Hispanic 
can Historical Review. 

Barnes Lathrop, faculty sponsor the chapter, has been awarded 
Ford grant the Fund for the Advancement Education for study 
cultural anthropology Yale University during the current academic 
year. 

Joe Frantz and Harry Bennett, Jr., have returned their pro- 
fessorial duties after year’s leave absence. Both received Ford fellow- 
ships for 1953-4. 

Garland Bayliss, chapter president, the winner the Phi Alpha 
Theta contest (graduate division) this year. 

Robert Bray Boyle, Roger Hone Porter, Jr., Valdemar Rodriguez, 
Alfred Seitz, and Raymond Wheat were initiated April 1954. 


Beta Beta (Stanford University). 

Irving Hanson, Mary Allerton Kilbourne, and Clair Nelsen 
were initiated October 20, 1953. 

John Burnham, Raymond Francis Foote, and Donald Gillin 
were initiated November 1953. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 


George Edward Murray was initiated May 20, 1954. 
Jeffrey Hillelson was initiated August 28, 1954. 


Beta Epsilon (University Colorado). 


Colin Goodykoontz retired the end the spring term, bringing 
close thirty-three years association with the University member 
the department history. recognition his distinguished contri- 
butions historical scholarship, the chapter honored Professor Goody- 
koontz testimonial dinner May 12. was presented with type- 
writer and bound collection letters written for the occasion many 
his former graduate students. 

Professor Goodykoontz delivered the nineteenth annual research lec- 
ture the University Colorado April 1954. His address was en- 
titled “Westward: Controls over the American Frontier.” 

Robert Athearn, chapter adviser, received the annual award 
American history the Pacific Coast Branch the American Historical 
Association for his book Westward the Briton 1953). Profes- 
sor Athearn also the recipient Ford Grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement Education. 

Howard Leslie has been promoted the rank associate profes- 
sor Western Montana College Education. 

Robert Leon Brandfon, Arthur Russell Cook, Chen Dong, Edward 
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Marino Fabritiis, Jay Lease, John Robert Maytag, Frances Myer, 
Mary Stanley Pech, William Scott Reed, and George 
Thomson were initiated December 10, 1953. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College). 

Sara Jane Lawton, Henry Nottingham, and Anita Shannon were 
initiated November 1953. 

Orrington Adelbert Simmons, Jr., Ned William Woolums, and Ar- 
lene Worthington were initiated May 12, 1953. 

Kathleen Diana Kuhl and Glynn Turquand were initiated 
May 19, 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 


During the past academic year this chapter has been actively engaged 
variety endeavors. During the annual convention the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association Lancaster, chapter members served reg- 
istrars and guides. Field trips and dinner meetings made the balance 
the program; last February Colonel Fred Kelly, formerly the staff 
General George Patton, entertained the chapter with his impressions 
that legendary military leader. 

The annual initiation banquet was held March 16. that date 
Gary Campbell, David Daubenspeck, John Frantz, Jr., and Martin 
Greenfield were initiated. 


Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 


Ane Grethe Ballif, Bruce Dyer, Ches Gottfredson, Lester Lacelle 
Kump, Aral Dean Larsen, Marilyn Norton, and Dix Waddell were 
initiated January 12, 1954. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


Under the leadership George Monta, president, this chapter has 
established scholarship for history majors junior standing the Col- 
lege. addition, the chapter has contributed substantially the newly 
established Lewis Lesley Memorial Loan Fund honor Professor 
Lesley, charter member, who died suddenly last May. 

Charles Webb, Jr., has been promoted associate professor 
history. 

Jess Martin, past president the chapter, recipient graduate 
scholarship the University Southern California. 

Donald Barnhart received the doctor philosophy degree from 
the University Chicago 1953 and has been teaching Simpson Col- 
lege, 

John Merrill, chapter treasurer, received the doctoral degree from 
Stanford University last June. 

Charles Thorp has completed the master arts degree history 
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the University California. Seth Carpenter recipient the Ken- 
helm Stott graduate history scholarship for the current academic year. 

Stephen Carl Bloyer, Joan Workman Christopher, Marguerite Ger- 
berick, Robin Goodenough, Robert Spencer Hirsch, Hubert Covington 
Johnson, Ceil Kelly, Gilmore Napier, Sam Quincey, Rene Jay Sau- 
renman, and Betty Jane Bouwina Tychsen were initiated March 28, 
1954- 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 


Under the leadership James Robert House this chapter organized 
lecture series recent developments various fields history. Profes- 
sor Alexander Vucinich discussed Trends Russian History” 
March and February Jackson Turner Main, chapter adviser, dis- 
cussed Interpretations American History” while Dudley Moor- 
head reported “New Interpretations European History.” 

Frances Vitanza chapter president for the current year. 

Howard Oliver Allen, Joan Marie Awbrey, Medric Godbout, Doris 
Gourley, Frances Jane Vitanza, and Samuel Yates were initiated 
January 1954. 

Mildren Jane Bigelow, Stewart Hunter, Everett Jackson, Patricia 
Rutherford Keil, William Edward Mahan, Anne Markham, Ross Jay 
Miser, Charles Myers, Dorothy Leigh Peake, Lincoln Marvin Scarper, 
Patricia Simon, James Starrs, Betty Turner, James Watson, and 
Carol Waymire were initiated April 23, 1954. 


Beta (University Richmond). 
Elizabeth Ann Allen, Earl Bryan Jorden, Jr., Martha Frances Minter, 


and Samuel Schroetter, Jr., were initiated March 1954. 
Nancy Graham was initiated April 29, 1954. 


Beta (Davis and Elkins College). 
Elizabeth Jean Altfather was initiated April 1954. 


Beta (Lafayette College). 


Chapter meetings during the spring term featured papers three 
new members Supreme Court decisions connection with congres- 
sional hearings, the history opera, and civil liberties and investigative 
hearings. The annual reunion banquet for alumni, faculty, and under- 
graduate members was held June conjunction with Alumni Week- 
end and the college commencement program. 


Beta Omicron (University Alabama). 


Charles Summersell has been appointed head the department 
history replace Frank Owsley who has resigned the headship. 

Lewis Wetzler has joined the staff acting associate professor 
history. 
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Allen Going leave teach the University North Carolina. 

Vernon Grosse has been appointed assistant the dean the 
College Arts and Sciences. 

James Doster has returned the University after leave absence 
spent study and research post-doctoral fellowship Harvard 
University. 

Guy Braden, Edward Echols, JoAnn Fuselier, Walter Gayton, 
Hansen, Bill Jones, June Carol McKinney, Richard Holmes 
Ewell III, Nancy Robertson, Robert Robinson, and Sarah Pogue 
Trantham were initiated May 1954. 


Beta (Georgetown University). 


Rudolph Antonelli, Richard Nott Antrim, William Alexander 
Carroll, Katherine Cobates, Dorothy Cummings, Ann Day, Murray 
Friedman, Richard Grozier, Jr., Philip Roger Hughes, Joseph Richard 
Quinn, Leonidas Maloles, John McElroy, Kathryn Ross, Peter 
Sheridan, Jr., Richard Spees, Mariemmi Gabriele Wanek, and Mi- 
chael Benedict Zuzik were initiated May 15, 


Beta Rho (Carroll College). 


Meredith James Bailie, Peder Christianson, Jr., Audrey Lindas, Sylvia 
Rose, and Sandra Williams were initiated March 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 


Anne Lou Lawson, Ann Pritchard, Mary Lynn Wood, and Livy 
Young were initiated May 25, 1954. 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 


This chapter launched full fall program with its annual reunion tea 
October Adrian Pressman, past president just returned from mili- 
tary service, gave informal talk Young Historian’s Observations 
Post War Germany.” Katherine Stewart chapter president for 
this academic year. 

Sanford Bessins won the American Legion award for distinction 
American history and has started graduate work Harvard this fall. 

Melvin Caplin won the Phi Alpha Theta scholarship key awarded an- 
nually the chapter for outstanding undergraduate performance 
history. 

Carole Toni DeMian, Thomas Dente, and Jane Ann Ellis were 
initiated May 16, 1954. 


Beta Upsilon (University North Dakota). 


Bruce Hagen, Phyllis Jones, William Scouton, Lee Martin 
Senger, Marvin Sorum, and Fred Winkler were initiated March 
11, 
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Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 


Ronald William Boehm, Earl Charles Chatfield, Jr., and Sara Jane 
Mears were initiated May 19, 1954. 


Beta Chi (Drury College). 

Richard Henry Barnett, Roy Warren Johnson, and Elsie Hiroko 
Nakatani were initiated April 1954. 

Frederick Martyn Bradley was initiated May 25, 1954. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 

Shirley Deforth, Margaret Mary Early, John Elliott, Dean 
Hellinger, Maxine Huso, Arthur Martin Mathison, Russell Louis Pfohl, 
Larry Plaute, John Stone, and Ruby Young were initiated 
May 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 

Samuel McCulloch has received grant-in-aid from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council for research Australia the history Aus- 
tralia, 1835-1850. 

Malcolm Robert Busch, Joseph Anthony John Dubanowitch, Richard 
Allan Grossman, Philip Marden, Richard Pendleton, Jr., Stanley 
Rosen, James Wilbert Stimpson, and Norman Zucker were initiated 
May 13, 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 

Russell Damon, Jean Risen, and Mary Elizabeth Sipple were 
initiated February 18, 1954. 

Ralph Geoffrey Newman and Hazel Wolf were initiated May 
1954- 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College). 


Alberta Dodson, Lillian Alberta Erickson, Julian Horwitz, 
Charlesia Alene Kelly, Sandra Jean Kelton, Margaret Norwood, Helen 
Orndorff, Jose Romero, Jr., and Sherard Sorenson were initiated 


April 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College). 


Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, Herman Christian Spahr, Jr., and Janet 
Stephenson were initiated May 20, 1954. 


Gamma Eta (University Florida). 

Rembert Patrick, recipient Ford grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement Education, studying Yale this year. Donald 
Worcester, member the National Council Phi Alpha Theta, acting 
head the history department Dr. Patrick’s absence. 
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Arthur Thompson leave this year teach City College New 
York. 


Arthur Funk has received Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


fellowship for 1954 and Europe study the French Committee 
National Liberation. 


Gloria Cermak, John Eshleman, Joe Sherman Everett, Orlando 
Fals-Borda, Robert John Frye, Kenneth Allin Luther, Jose Ignacio Men- 
dez, and Jackson Lynn Smith were initiated April 14, 1954. 

Gamma Theta (University Minnesota Duluth). 

James Pearson was initiated May 1954. 


Gamma (Santa Barbara College the University California). 


Wilbur Jacobs, chapter adviser, program chairman for the 1954 
meeting the Pacific Coast Branch the American Historical 
Association. 


Clarence Ray Cooper, Richard Fletcher, Peter Jacob Loewenberg, 
Georgiana Nammack, and Wanda Lea Spence were initiated March 
11, 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University). 


Fred Cole, dean the College Arts and Sciences, has been ap- 
pointed the University’s new post academic vice-president. 
leave absence for the current academic year serve member 
the staff the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement Education. 

John Betts has resigned accept position Boston College, and 
Philip Detweiler has been appointed instructor history. 


Arthur Ben Chitty has been elected historiographer the University 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Gamma Lambda (College St. Thomas). 


Charles Carlson, Stephen Scallen, and George Schnell were 
initiated May 20, 1954. 


Gamma (Marietta College). 


Catharine Dolores Fressie, Joane Florence Huff, Jerald Kettering, 
and Gerald Tomlinson were initiated December 1953. 


Gamma (Mississippi State College). 
Charles Marion Quinnelly was initiated May 14, 1954. 


Gamma (Utica College Syracuse University). 
Harold Earl Hammond was initiated April 22, 1954. 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 
Trygve Lie, first Secretary-General the United Nations, will give 
the first the Hawkinson Memorial Lectures Hope College No- 
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Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 


Ronald William Boehm, Earl Charles Chatfield, Jr., and Sara Jane 
Mears were initiated May 19, 1954. 


Beta Chi (Drury College). 

Richard Henry Barnett, Roy Warren Johnson, and Elsie Hiroko 
Nakatani were initiated April 1954. 

Frederick Martyn Bradley was initiated May 25, 1954. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 

Shirley Deforth, Margaret Mary Early, John Elliott, Dean 
Hellinger, Maxine Huso, Arthur Martin Mathison, Russell Louis Pfohl, 
Larry Plaute, John Stone, and Ruby Young were initiated 
May 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 

Samuel McCulloch has received grant-in-aid from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council for research Australia the history Aus- 
tralia, 1835-1850. 

Malcolm Robert Busch, Joseph Anthony John Dubanowitch, Richard 
Allan Grossman, Philip Marden, Richard Pendleton, Jr., Stanley 
Rosen, James Wilbert Stimpson, and Norman Zucker were initiated 
May 13, 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 

Russell Damon, Jean Risen, and Mary Elizabeth Sipple were 
initiated February 18, 1954. 

Ralph Geoffrey Newman and Hazel Wolf were initiated May 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College). 

Alberta Dodson, Lillian Alberta Erickson, Julian Horwitz, 
Charlesia Alene Kelly, Sandra Jean Kelton, Margaret Norwood, Helen 
Orndorff, Jose Romero, Jr., and Sherard Sorenson were initiated 
April 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College). 


Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, Herman Christian Spahr, Jr., and Janet 
Stephenson were initiated May 20, 1954. 


Gamma Eta (University Florida). 

Rembert Patrick, recipient Ford grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement Education, studying Yale this year. Donald 
Worcester, member the National Council Phi Alpha Theta, acting 
head the history department Dr. Patrick’s absence. 
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Arthur Thompson leave this year teach City College New 
York. 


Arthur Funk has received Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


fellowship for 1954 and Europe study the French Committee 
National Liberation. 


Gloria Cermak, John Eshleman, Joe Sherman Everett, Orlando 
Fals-Borda, Robert John Frye, Kenneth Allin Luther, Jose Ignacio Men- 
dez, and Jackson Lynn Smith were initiated April 14, 1954. 

Gamma Theta (University Minnesota Duluth). 

James Pearson was initiated May 


Gamma (Santa Barbara College the University California). 


Wilbur Jacobs, chapter adviser, program chairman for the 1954 


meeting the Pacific Coast Branch the American Historical 
Association. 


Clarence Ray Cooper, Richard Fletcher, Peter Jacob Loewenberg, 
Georgiana Nammack, and Wanda Lea Spence were initiated March 
11, 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University). 


Fred Cole, dean the College Arts and Sciences, has been ap- 
pointed the University’s new post academic vice-president. 
leave absence for the current academic year serve member 
the staff the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement Education. 

John Betts has resigned accept position Boston College, and 
Philip Detweiler has been appointed instructor history. 


Arthur Ben Chitty has been elected historiographer the University 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Gamma Lambda (College St. Thomas). 


Charles Carlson, Stephen Scallen, and George Schnell were 
initiated May 20, 1954. 


Gamma (Marietta College). 
Catharine Dolores Fressie, Joane Florence Huff, Jerald Kettering, 
and Gerald Tomlinson were initiated December 1953. 
Gamma (Mississippi State College). 
Charles Marion Quinnelly was initiated May 14, 1954. 
Gamma (Utica College Syracuse University). 
Harold Earl Hammond was initiated April 22, 1954. 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 


Trygve Lie, first Secretary-General the United Nations, will give 
the first the Hawkinson Memorial Lectures Hope College No- 
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vember The lectures have been established memory Ella 
Hawkinson, Hope professor who died last January. 

Stanley Alberda, Jack Boerigter, Margaret Ann Cramer, Paul 
George Fried, Robert Hendrickson, Joyce Hofman, Betty Lou Jack- 
steit, Renny Kiemel, Marlene Meninga, Robert Smith, Avis Irene 
South, Richard Steiner, Bruce Van Voorst, and Clasina Mae Young 
were initiated May 1954. 


Gamma (University Cincinnati). 


Alfred Sumberg, doctoral candidate the University Wisconsin, 
has been appointed director the newly established Wisconsin Jewish 
Archives Milwaukee. Mr. Sumberg’s responsibilities will include estab- 
lishing the archives and writing history the Jews Wisconsin. 

Nancy Farrell, Marian Finkelman, Jurgen Roetter, and Virginia 
Lou Thayer were initiated February 26, 1954. 


Gamma Rho (University Wichita). 


Jane Anita Berschauer, William Russell Blake, Jr., Mary Lynn Cul- 
bert, Wallace Benjamin Foster, Cornelius Dyck, Gary David Herbel, 
Robert Koop, Emory Lindquist, James Rowsey, Otis Theodore 
Schweiter, and Katie Shea were initiated February 26, 1954. 


Gamma Tau (Westminster College). 


Harry Joseph Petrequin, Jr., was graduated May from the Ameri- 
can Institute for Foreign Trade Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute Puerto Rico). 


Charles Toth, past president the chapter, has joined the staff 
the University Puerto Rico lecturer history. His book Mundo 
Contemporaneo was published last summer Editorial Nueva 
Salamanca. 


Pedro Cintron, Aura Perez, and Andrew Forest Muir were initiated 
February 10, 1954. 


Gamma Chi (Marshall College). 
Bernard Underwood was initiated August 19, 1954. 


Gamma Psi (State College Washington). 


Henry Steele Commager, professor history Columbia University, 
was guest speaker the annual chapter banquet April 15. 

John Mac Eachern, Barbara Ann Gould, Francis Haines, Jr., Mur- 
ray Katzman, Donald Burnett King, Audrey Kathleen Lynch, Mary Mar- 
tin, Robert Glen Miller, Ted Morehouse, Jr., Marion Copeland 
Otteraaen, Edmund Preuschoff, James Richards, Leslie Tiffany, and 
Herbert Wood were initiated April 15, 1954. 
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Gamma Omega (Texas College Arts and Industries). 

Maxine Coers Dietert was initiated January 13, 1954. 

Madge Barnett, Avia Blankenship, Bula Bee Bomar, Maxine 
German, Bonni Robbins Lane, and Sara Stuart were initiated 
July 1954. 


Delta Alpha (University Miami). 


Robert Curtis, Thomas Dahlgard, George Esper, Pauline Gene 
Hammerman, Robert Frederick Hamilton, Walter Knowlson, David 
Norflus, Sandra Oberman, Lloyd Plotinsky, Norman Resnikoff, Edwin 
Reynolds, Saunders, Nancy Virginia Townsend, and Herman 
Vonk, Jr., were initiated January 14, 

Jewel Muravchick, Virginia Dudley Sacher, and Doris Jean Watson 
were initiated May 20, 1954. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 

Osgood Hardy president the Pacific Coast Branch the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 

Jasper Gripper Schad was initiated March 1954. 

Carol Reddy was initiated May 1954. 


Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 


Eugene Gilliam, John Kolehmainen, Mary Jane Leiner, and 
Marlene McKillid were initiated April 1954. 


Delta Delta (Doane College). 


Nancy Appleby, Donald Billiar, Barbara Ann Brown, Glenna 
Buck, Robert Buckley, Nadine Marie Frakes, Frances Kuncl, and Don- 
ald Arthur Tarr were initiated May 27, 1954. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 

The chapter held its annual banquet April following the initia- 
tion twenty-nine members. The banquet, part the semicentennial 
celebration the Indiana graduate school, featured Louis Sears, pro- 
fessor history Purdue University, who discussed Nuggets from 
the National Archives.” 

Professor Harold Grimm, member Zeta Chapter (Ohio State 
University), the new chairman the history department, succeeding 
Professor Lee Benns, honorary member Delta Epsilon Chapter, who 
has retired after thirty-four years teaching Indiana University. 

John Barnhart has been appointed the editorial board the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for three year term. 

Edwin Cole Bearss, Nancy Beck, George William Brooks, Richard 
Leon Clapp, Robert Ferrell, Louis Paul Galambos, Richard Harold 
Gemmecke, Anna Lou Gerhart, Donald Paul Greene, Mary Lou Harting, 
Jeannine Hoeffel, Edward Jones, Carl Edwin Larson, Beatrice Lauter, 
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Ivan Lebamoff, Robert Lindeman, David Lloyd Maish, Helen 
Neel, James Edward Phillips, Dione Louise Polakoff, Ellen Louise Res- 
nick, Philip Richard Saliga, Daphne Margaret Schroeder, Howard Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., Wiley Whitney Spurgeon, Jr., Theron Edwin Swank, 
Edith Sweeney, Neomia Joan Tragesser, Rudy Henry Turk, and 
Warren Wagar were initiated April 1954. 


Delta Eta (University Dayton). 


Erving Beauregard has been promoted associate professor his- 
tory. has recently completed chapter “The Crusades” for 
History World Civilization published the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement the Social Studies. 

Emily Verwold Benham, Ardell Paulson, Bertelli Stelzer, and Robert 
Wood were initiated October 1953. 

John Andrew Brown, Edith Pear Holsinger, Edwin King, Edward 
Perotti, and William Victor Thomas were initiated May 1954. 


Delta Theta (Manhattan College). 


Arthur Thomas Broes, Joseph John Clinton, Donal Kinney, Fran- 
cis Lewis, Thomas O’Connor, Jr., Jay Oliva, Mathew Quilter, 
Jr., Donald Philip and Thomas Eugene Vesce were initiated 
January 15, 1954. 


Delta Iota (University Washington). 


Robert Johannsen has received the Louis Koontz Memorial 
Award for his article “The Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Pacific North- 
west Frontier.” The award offered annually for the most deserving 
article published the Pacific Historical Review. Mr. Johannsen has 
been appointed assistant professor history the University Kansas. 

Stull Holt has been elected the executive committee the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association for three year term. 


Delta Kappa (University Tulsa). 

Phillips Breckinridge, Joe Carpenter, Nancy Cope, Anne Arnold 
Crabbe, Tim Farley, Norman Dexter Hinton, Gibson Martin, James 
Mitchell, Frank Morrow, Jr., Anne Elizabeth Moughon, Kay Mow- 
ery, and Robert Owen were initiated March 21, 1954. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College). 
Ann Bondurant and Arvel Dyer were initiated April 23, 1954. 


Delta (Boston University). 


Leonard Faber, Patricia Iseman, Sanford Katz, Elisabeth 
Margaret Kenosian, Gordon Kershaw, Burton Landau, Frank 
Nowak, Francis Pierotti, Russell Pomeroy, Patricia Quigley, 
Edwin Sanford, Dorothy Therese Scanlon, John Strong, William 
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Tinkham, and Robert Wesley Wormstead, Jr., were initiated April 
12, 


Delta (West Virginia University). 


Pat Carene, James Hess, Charles Hurt, William Johnson, and 
Mrs. Virginia Starcher were initiated April 1954. 


Delta (Utah State College Agriculture). 


Richard Allen, Raymond Briscoe, Robert Gustaveson, Lois 
Hansen, Grace Hendricks, Helen Fae Sanford, and Dan Jay Workman 
were initiated February 


Delta Omicron (University Connecticut). 


Fred Cazel, Jr., has been promoted associate professor history. 

Beverly Bingham, Diane Cascio, Rosalie Douskey, Mary Lou 
Leichtle, Patricia Noble, Irving Schein, Sheila Steck, Sydelle Sthool, 
Daniel Showan, and Sydell Terris were initiated April 22, 1954. 


Delta (University North Carolina). 


Frank Klingberg has received grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council and making study the mind the Southern 
Unionist. George Taylor has received similar grant-in-aid for research 
France the political activities French business men and business 
groups during the French Revolution. Professor Klingberg has also been 
awarded grant-in-aid the Huntingdon Library. 

Vincent Harold DePaul Cassidy, Carolyn Andrews Daniel, Winbourne 
Magruder Drake, James Garvin Finch, James Lawton Haney, Jr., James 
Kretschmann, Hubert Eugene McAllister, Milton Henry McGowan, 
Charles Lewis Price, Eugene Ridings, Jr., and Wesley Herndon 
Wallace were initiated February 10, 1954. 

John Ingle, Clifton Johnson, Henry Augustus Lowet, James 


Ronald Pritchett, David Rowe, and William Scarborough were ini- 
tiated May 19, 1954. 


Delta Rho (University 


Stow Persons has been appointed the editorial board the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review for three year term. 

Keith Dickinson, Charles Gibson, Robert Hilliard, James Mor- 
rison Russel, and William Wooten were initiated April 22, 1954. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College). 


Patricia Bourne, Charles Correll, Carolyn Fendorf, Jean 
Folse, Barbara Hoff, Robert Honeyman, Lois Kurtz, Peter 
Martin, Howard Neighbor, Beverly Patterson, Lowell Peterson, 
Frank Schmidtlein, Gerald Shadwick, Ronald Showalter, Robert 
Siegel, and Kenneth Neil Thompson were initiated March 25, 1954. 
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Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College). 


Nancy Anne Flaherty, James Lindsay, Howard Thomas, David 
Walker, and Harry Weltman were initiated May 17, 1954. 


Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College Milwaukee). 


Ries Behling won the essay contest local history sponsored the 
Milwaukee County Historical Society with account early Milwau- 
kee’s “overgrown sidewalk,” the Watertown Plank Road. 

Louis Becker, Roger Bennett, Warren Bromund, Norman 
Coombs, Marilyn Ann Cooper, Dolores Mikalaski, Elsie Pott, Arthur 
Rumpf, Jr., David Schley, Milton Shinken, and Stavro Spice were 
initiated April 28, 1954. 


Delta Chi (University Akron). 

Barbara Baugh, James Clinefelter, George Dobrin, Donfred Gard- 
ner, Bill Hollingsworth, Adrian Knepper, Walter Kurth, Edward Pedler, 
and Jerry Robertson were initiated May 30, 1954. 


Delta Psi (Union University). 

Richard Hiram Ward has been appointed head the Department 
Social Sciences. Roy Elliott has been made Bursar. 

Rosa Rutledge, chapter advisor, attended the state meeting and 
workshop the American Association University Women Memphis 
October and She was chairman the state nominating committee. 

Joe Frank Barnett, Billy Butler Cole, Sue Belew Crocker, Logan 
Lewis, William Foy Lisenby, Charlotte Peddy, and Jimmy Taylor 
Rocks were initiated March 1954. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 

Sister Mary Cornelius, Jane Elizabeth Daley, Jeannette Gahl, Rose- 
mary Ann Gill, Antoinette Marie James, Emmy Lou Meyer, Kathleen 
Anne Charlotte Pallister, and Verona Wozadlo were ini- 
tiated April 28, 1954. 


Epsilon Alpha (North Carolina College Durham). 


Louis Stephen Fields and Ernest Ward were initiated May 10, 1954. 
Doris Vivian Smith was initiated June 1954. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 

David Bowman, Judith Brown, John Cady, Janet Corn, Ralph 
Coschignano, David Cowan, Jr., Patricia Cox, Jerry Cropper, Marcia 
Dickerson, Richard Duncan, Carl Gustavson, Joseph Hatfield, 
Donald Heubner, Frederick Kershner, Joseph Kocab, Reva 
Helen Kee, Joan Elaine Lee, Barbara Joan Miday, Olin Morrison, 
Betty Myers, Alex Prislopsky, Barbara Ridenour, Carl Roberts, 
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James Sens, Margie Smith, and Joyce Young were initiated May 
1954- 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College). 

Richard Abell, Frances Byus, Warren Griffiths, Willis Hall, 
Harold Hanlin, Samuel Marble, Ray Pottorf, Douglas Rector, 
Paul Riley, Keisho Shimoji, William Ralph Siebert, Marilyn Vorse, 
and Patricia Rose Wilson were initiated May 22, 1954. 


Epsilon Delta (Judson College, Alabama). 


The president Judson has authorized this new chapter act 
depository for any items pertaining the history the College. Judson 
was founded 1838 and has its campus great many items historical 
interest including some rare books and the personal library Adoniram 
Judson. The chapter plans see that these items are carefully preserved 
and that interest them fostered throughout the state. 

Other chapter plans include gift the college library for the com- 
pletion The New York Times Index and two banquets during the year 
with outstanding speakers. 

Arvilla Dasher, Camilla Hamilton, Peggy Inzer, Ann Maden, Mary 
Francis Morgan, Mary Ellen Peynor, Mary Reynolds, Betty Vann, and 
Nelda Wright were initiated May 15, 1954. 


Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College, Ohio). 


Kemdi Anoma, Koran Robert Baskerville, Jr., Gordon Berry, Otha 
Brown, George David, Carlton Davis, Ralph Jackson, Nathaniel 
King, James McDonald, Vernell Oliver, Vincent Oliver, Wilhelmina 
Robinson, William Robinson, Lucius Ware, Charles Wesley, and 
Richard Williams were initiated May 21, 1954. 


Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University). 


John David Bennett, Martha Bowman, Suzanne DeWeese, Hastings 
Eells, Joseph Hoffman, David Jennings, Margaret Peale, Linda 
Powell, Ruth Ellen Reed, Sarah Jane Roberts, George Ross, and 
Clifton Van Sickle were initiated May 1954. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College). 


Gene Bechtel, Art Benson, Kenneth Brown, Elsa Kurtz Edmonds, 
LaFaughn Hubbard, Joe Kennedy, Max McAuley, Dwight McSpadden, 
Howard Mehlinger, Dorothy Nicholson, Philip Radatz, and Velva 
Wagner were initiated May 28, 1954. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 


Pearl Kibre discussed “The Rights, Privileges, and Immunities Sor- 
bonne Scholars the Thirteenth Century” the second series 
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regional meetings honoring the seven-hundredth anniversary the 
founding the College Sorbonne. The meeting was held Columbia 
University April 

Theresa Joy Cagnina, Joan Cavagnero, LaWanda Cox, Louise 
Desaro, Margaret Dreyfus, Joan England, Marion Fiorillo, Dorothy Can- 
field Fowler, Mary Gambrell, Elaine Gellis, Patricia Glaser, Barbara 
Glazer, Dorothy Burne Goebel, Roberta Greif, Marion Halpern, Donald 
Harvey, Joan Hubbard, Beatrice Hyslop, Marsha Kass, Pearl Kibre, 
Sonya Maier, Frances Marmon, Douglas Maynard, Helen McCready, 
Lila McFadden, Joan Mond, Roberta Mufson, Marietna Petacchi, 
Gladys Platz, Agnes Quinn, Madeline Rice, Natalie Schneider, Abbie 
Scudi, Sheila Shapiro, Mildred Stansky, Barbara Stern, Muriel 
Sterne, Barbara Tiskoff, Marie Vagts, and Ruth Zerner were initiated 
June 15, 1954. 
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